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Be an agent for the largest cir- 
culated group of Negro maga- 
zines in the world.Our magazines 
feature the best articles and 
pictures, and they are widely 
promoted. Cash in on their pop- 
ularity; write today for Special 


Agent's Rates. 
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Men 472 Women 


with lovely, lustrous, thrilling hair appearance! 


Raveen’s new scientific formula 
works to help stop dry scalp, 
splitting hair, breaking ends 


always wanted. If the length of 
your hair has been affected by its 
undue dryness, you owe it to 
yourself to try RAVEEN on 

















If you’ve been looking and 
looking for something that would 
glorify your hair and give it 
more beautiful and glamorous 
appearance, RAVEEN may be the 
answer to your prayers. RAVEEN gets 
to work on that dry, itchy, scaly scalp and 
helps Nature to give you the appearance that goes 
with shining billows of 
long, lustrous hair you’ve 


our generous no risk offer. 





Mail coupon for no risk offer! 










Honey back guarantee 


Try RAVEEN according to direc- 
tions. If not completely satisfied, re- 
turn unused portion of jar and full 
purchase price will be immediately 
refunded. 
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RAVEEN Dept. 1-5 


1820 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 
Please send me RAVEEN at once on your guaranteed no 
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—so much a part 
of your active life 


Because you like to be fancy free .. 
you pack up and go — without heed to 
time-of-the-month. Tampax tucks away 
in a tiny purse. Is easy to change and 
dispose of. 


Because you prize confidence . . . you 
choose Tampax. It’s invisible, unfelt, 
when in place. Lets you wear your slim- 
mest slacks, your frothiest frocks, with 
perfect poise! 


Because you prize daintiness, too 

you rely on Tampax! You can wear it 
in tub or shower. You know that with 
Tampax, no embarrassing odor can form! 


Because you like to stay in the swing 
. .. you dance, ride, do what you like — 
whenever you like. Tampax helps you 
forget about differences in days of the 
month! 

Tampax® internal sanitary protection: 
Regular, Super, and Junior absorben- 
cies, wherever drug products are sold. 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 
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Cover Photo of Zelia Bennett 


By Peter Gowland 


TAN’s May cover girl is 23-year-old Zelia 
Bennett of Santa Monica, Calif. A city 
college graduate, she is employed as a 
telephone company supervisor of oper- 
ators, and models in her spare time. 
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Minister’s Dilemma 

I’ve just read Reverend Gratton’s story (“My 
Church Or The Woman I Love”—December 
TAN). I believe he should marry Ann. If the 
congregation loves him, they will accept his 
wife. I would suggest they try to get to know 
her for herself. 

If not, I suggest you apply elsewhere for a 
parsonage. After all, it was your love for her 
that gave ministry its true meaning. I feel it 
was meant to be by the will of God. Without 
her love, you will be half a man and half a 
minister. Physician, know thyself. 

Mrs. Ruby Holman Brown 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


I would like to say to Reverend Gratton, 
marry the girl. As you said, you didn’t under- 
stand what the true meaning of God was be- 
fore. Well, God is love, also happiness. Ann 
has shown you all this. Together, maybe you 
two can do even better. 

If the New England church refuses you, go 
to another church and start all over, but do it 
with Ann, and may God bless the both of you. 

Mrs. Lee Walker 
New York, N. Y. 


I enjoyed reading “My Church Or The 
Woman | Love,” but I found it very sad. | 
sympathize with Rev. Stanley Gratton. Just 
because a man becomes a minister doesn’t 
mean he has to cut himself off from the rest 
of the world. 

I think that Stanley should marry Ann. 
Even though people will stare and disapprove of 
this match, this is the only way that he will be 
entirely happy. I think that they are entitled 
to each other. After he and Ann are married 
and if the members of his church refuse to 
acknowledge him as the minister, he should 
move to a different church. 

Good luck, Stanley. I am rooting for you. 

Beverlee Mims 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I've just finished reading, “My Church Or 
The Woman [ Love.” I am not racially prej- 
udiced, but for heaven’s sake, will our men 
fight together to protect their own women? 

he South is messed up now. We Negro wom- 
en, God bless us, have given to our men, and 
taken a lot from them. 

This man needs kicking out of the church. 
Those eight years mooning should have been 
spent soul searching. If you were a Christian, 
you would have used common sense and fallen 
in love with a nice colored girl. You thought 
there weren’t any nice angels in your own 
race worth waiting for? Why put oneself 
through all that misery for just a face. You’ve 
really flipped your lid. 

Mrs. P. A. Cartier 
Seattle, Wash. 


‘and “TAN Movie Previews.” 


Poor Stanley. I, too, am unable to finish his 
story for him. But why doesn’t he ask Ann 
to finish it for him? I’m all too sure she can, 
since he made it all so clear that Ann’s love 
and his is beyond the supreme love of God. 

It seems to me that Stanley sort of worships 
this English girl, and has made an idol of her. 
As far as I can see, he hasn’t met the true and 
living God yet. At least, not the one that I 
serve. As for the people of his church, if they 
are really true Christians, they would be better 
off without their present leader. 


Dorothy Pannell 
Hurt, Va. 


I firmly believe Reverend Gratton should 
send for Ann. She has suffered so much, I be- 
lieve he owes her that much after all those 
years. And if he doesn’t stand up to those 
deacons and fight for what is right, they will 
run his life always. I am willing to bet half 
of them are happily married with families. 

Even if it means giving up the church of his 
denomination, I wouldn’t care if he had been 
there twenty years. At ninety, he’d still be a 
bachelor preacher, and I might add, with a 
broken heart. Nothing can take the place of 
happiness. I’m sure there are other churches 
that can fulfill his wishes, or maybe even an- 
other job in the ministry. I’m sure God will 
understand whatever decision he makes. There 
are other ways he can serve God than stand- 
ing in the pulpit preaching over the heads of 
a few selfish, prejudiced deacons and congre- 
gation. 

Whatever decision you make, Reverend Grat- 
ton, make it one you can be proud of, and if 
it’s Ann, remember both of you fight those 
outer feelings and conceal the inner ones. Good 
luck. 

E. Tilghman 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TAN Fan Mail 


Of all the magazines I read dealing with 
romance, | think I enjoy TAN the most. There 
are two special features I make it a point to 
read, and they are “Hollywood To Harlem,” 
You seem to be 
able to find very pertinent information on some 
of the leading celebrities. 

Keep up the good work. 

Janie Robinson 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


I can hardly wait to see the new month 
arrive to get my TAN. I do know it is a maga- 
zine that has not only helped us, the Negro 
race, but it is also a magazine that helps to 
teach each and everyone, regardless of race or 
colour, to live and dwell in unity. 

Keep up the good work, TAN. I am off to 
Earl’s Court Road to get my next copy. 

Roy S. Williams 
London, England 


I am a constant reader of TAN, and I really 
enjoy reading it from the front to the back. 
Many people don’t really understand how in- 
teresting this magazine can be until they have 
read it. I think TAN has all other magazines 
beat 100 per cent, and everyone should read it. 
I know they would get something out of it. 

Many times, after reading certain stories, I 
find myself crying with the person who tells 
the story. Keep up the good work. 


Miss Leberta Stallworth 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


I read your wonderful magazine every month, 
and I feel that this publication is very, very in- 
teresting. I read the story, “Forgive Our Guilt,” 
and I| think it is one of your best. 

The worthwhile materials in TAN would ap- 
peal to any member of the family. Kindest re- 
gards. 

Maxine Williams 
Princess Anne, Va. 
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LEARN AT HOME 
IN ONLY 10 WEEKS 


THIS IS THE HOME STUDY COURSE that can 
change your whole life. You can enjoy 
security, independence and freedom from 
money worries . . . there is no recession 
in Nursing. You can earn up to $65.00 a 
week in good times or bad as a Practical 











YOUR AGE AND EDUCATION ARE NOT iIM- 
PORTANT . . . mature and older women are 
also desperately needed. In just a few 
short weeks from now, you should be able 
to accept your first cases. 


BUT THE IMPORTANT THING is to get the 
FREE complete information right now. 
There is no cost or obligation and no 
salesman will call upon you. You can 
make your decision to be a Nurse in the 
privacy of your own home. We will send 
you without obligation, your FREE sam- 
ple lesson pages, and your FREE folder 
“Nursing Facts.” 


POST GRADUATE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
ROOM 17AS59 — 131 S. WABASH, CHICAGO 3, ILL. 





f Post GRADUATE SCHOOL OF NURSING I 
' ROOM 17A59 — 131 S. WABASH, CHICAGO 3, ILL. @ 
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| am a regular reader of TAN Magazine and 
would appreciate it very much if you publish 
my name in your columns. I’m a Negro, 18 
years old, 53%”, 105 lbs. My complexion is 
light brown. My hobbies are jazz, cooking, 
painting and drawing. 
| would like to correspond with young people 
from the ages of 19 to 25, regardless of race, 
olor, or creed, who like to write. I will answer 
all letters, and exchange photos. 
Phyllis Mulden 
3758 Rochester 
Detroit 6, Mich. 


| would appreciate it very much if you would 

print my name in your Pen Pal columns. I’m 

a young man serving in Uncle Sam’s Air Force. 

I’m stationed in Bermuda, and would love to 

correspond with young ladies of any race. I 
love all sports, and am a boxer, myself. 

A/3C Samuel Smith 

AF13580543 

Box 2264 

1604 Inst. Sq. 

APO 856 

New York, N. Y. 


| would like you to enter my name in the 
Pen Pal section. I am 19 years old, 56” tall, 
and weigh 140 lbs. My complexion is brown. 
My hair is black, and my eyes brown. I will 
exchange photos if desired. I am in college. 
am particularly interested in corresponding 
with all G.I’s, ages 20 to 32. All correspond- 
ence will be answered immediately. 
Miss Martha N. Pittman 
5048 Wilburn Ave. 
Memphis 17, Tenn. 


[ am a 15-year-old girl who finds it quite 
easy to be friends with both sexes, and with 
your help, wish to increase my number of 
friends. I am 5/7” tall, my weight is 113 lbs., 
measurements are 35-24-35. I have dark eyes 
und black hair. I am a sophomore in high 
school, and my favorite subject this year is 
Algebra. 

My hobbies are dancing, all types of music, 
and drawing. I shall be very eager to answer 
all letters. My chosen future career is to be a 
housewife or a private secretary. 

Eva Marian Johnson 
Route 1, Box 119 
Athens, Ga. 


{| am a constant reader of your magazine, 
rAN, which has given me many pleasant 
hours of reading. I am a coloured Canadian 
girl, who would like to have Pen Pals in the 
U. S. and other countries. I would like to 
correspond with civilians, both male and fe- 
male, and also servicemen, between the ages 
of 22 and 27. I am 21. 

Miss Varetta David 
62 Maynard St. 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Canada 


| would like to have my name entered in 
your Pen Pal columns. I would like to corres- 
pond with girls between the ages of 18 and 
over. I'm 5’ 7” tall. My weight is 160 lbs. My 
complexion is a medium tan, and I have wavy 
hair. | am 21 years of age. 
6 


PHN PALS 


(This page is reserved for all TAN readers who wish to make 


new friends, in the United States and elsewhere. Keep the 
letters coming—the more the merrier!) 


My hobbies are dancing, listening to records, 
especially progressive jazz, baseball, and roller 
skating. My occupation is a mechanic. I love 
to fool around with hot-rod cars, and with my 
experience, this has also become a sort of 
hobby. I will answer all letters. 

James Wright 
439 Wyona St. 
Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 


I am an ardent reader of TAN and would 
like to be included in your Pen Pal column. 
I would like to correspond with young ladies 
all over the world. 

I am 28 years old, with brown eyes, black 
hair, and dark complexion. My hobbies are 
riding and writing. I will exchange all letters 
and photos if requested. 

Jeffery Atkinson 

34 Omara Road 

Halfway Tree Place 
Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I. 


I am a very faithful reader of your magazine, 
TAN, and have been ever since your first 
edition. I am interested most of all in your Pen 
Pal section. I find it very interesting and excit- 
ing. I would like for you to put my name in 
your Pen Pal columns. I am 25 years of age, 
and would like to correspond with some young 
men between the ages of 28-38 years. I am a 
Negro, my height is 56”, weight 120 lbs. 

I’m a lover of all music, dancing, cooking, 
reading, TV. My hobby is sewing. I smoke, but 
do not drink, but I don’t have any objections 
to anyone that does. 


Miss Lorry E. Jones 
123 West 122nd Street 
c/o Fannie Smith 

New York City, N. Y. 


I never fail to purchase your wonderful 
magazine, and would appreciate it very much 
if you would print my letter in your Pen Pal 
columns. I am white, 23 years old, 5’4” tall, 
119 lbs., blond hair and green eyes. At present, 
I am employed as a dental assistant. 

I enjoy all sports, dancing, music, and I 
have a fabulous collection of jazz LP’s. I 
would like to correspond with single men over 
23 in or around the San Francisco area, regard- 
less of race, but will answer all letters. 


Miss Sylvia Stockton 
1004 Garden Street 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


I am a member of the U. S. A. F., stationed 
on Okinawa. I would like very much to have 
my name placed in your Pen Pal section of 
TAN Magazine. I’ve been reading your maga- 
zine for three years, being first introduced to 
it through my Sis. 

I am 6’, have black hair, brown eyes, love 
music. I am 26 years old and single, and would 
like to hear from young ladies close to that 
age. I promise to answer all letters that come 
my way. 

A/2C William Gentry 
17459485 

Box 157 

6927th R. S. M. 
APO 92 

San Francisco, Calif. 


| have been reading TAN for about two 
years or more and always look for new issues 
on newsstands. | am 16, and would like to 
correspond with young boys between the ages 
of 17 to 20 who are lonely. I am 5’4”, weigh 
120 Ibs., have black hair and dark brown eyes, 
medium complexion. 

My nickname is “Spookie.” My hobbies are 
dancing, reading, writing, rock ‘n’ roll and jazz 
music. I am looking forward to receiving let- 
ters soon. Also, I will be glad to exchange 
photos. I will answer all letters promptly. 

Miss Shirley M. Tinsley 
Route 3, Box 139 
Axton, Va. 


I am a fan of your magazine, and | am 
interested in having Pen Pals from all over 
the world. I am 27 years of age, 5’9”, brown 
complexion, weigh 160 lbs. I am interested in 
hearing from young ladies between the ages 
of 19 and 23. My hobbies are music, dancing, 
basketball, and stage shows. 

Joseph Davis 
1341 Woodyear St. 
Baltimore 17, Md. 


! would like very much for you to enter my 
name in your Pen Pal column. I’m a young 
paratrooper in the Army, stationed at Fort 
Bragg, North Carolina, which is very dead to 
me. You see, I come from the city where things 
pop. I'd love to correspond with girls, no 
matter what race or ages. 

I’m 5‘11” tall, and I like to sing. I will ex- 
change photos and answer all letters promptly. 

Pvt. Larry Smith, 
RA23474339 

Ist ABG 324 Inf., Co. C. 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 


I am a 17-year-old girl, and would like very 
much to correspond with Pen Pals from all 
parts of the world between 17 and 24 years 
old. I would especially like to learn about other 
countries, their peoples, habits and customs. 

I will answer all letters, and would like to 
correspond with both sexes. My hobbies are 
skating, swimming, dancing and all sports, and, 
oh, yes! jazz and hifi. I will send photo upon 
request. So come on, Pen Pals, let’s get ac- 
quainted. 

Maria Fielder 
2627 Sturtevant St. 
Detroit 10, Mich. 


Hi! Would any of you guys and gals like to 
correspond with me? There’s no particular 
subject I’d like to converse about, but anything 
of interest to you will also be of interest to me. 
My age is 17, height 5’2”, and I weigh 107 lbs. 
I am a Negro, black hair and eyes. But I would 
enjoy corresponding with anyone, regardless of 
race, color, creed or religion. 

Would like to hear from both sexes, young 
men between 18 and 25, and young ladies 
between 16 and 22. 

Miss Catherine E. Dalton 
1013 Franklin Avenue 
Charlotte 6, N. C. 
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By EVE LYNNE 


Dear EVE: 

Iam 17 years of age. The young man 
| am sure I’m in love with is 21. My 
problem is a very important and difficult 
one for me, because he is married and 
has a child five months old. He had to 
marry his wife or go to jail. He is not 
in love with her. I don’t know what to 
do, because I live for him and only him. 
He is getting a legal separation, or a 
divorce if possible. 

My parents do not approve of the two 
of us going together. We are willing to 
discontinue seeing each other until after 
the divorce, but when you love someone 
so much, some things you can’t help. 
I couldn’t possibly put the whole story 
in writing. Please try to understand. 
What shall I do? 

Confused Girl 
Dear Confused :. 

This young man must be quite a lad. 
Apparently no one can do without him. 
And for his 21 years, he hasn't been 
“doing without” W hat 
makes you think you won't receive the 
same treatment as wife No. 1. He cared 
for her once, until responsibility came 
along with the pleasure. He will prob- 
ably always run from the responsibilities 
of life. Let him go—quick. 


much, either. 


Dear Eve: 

I'm a girl of 16, and I have a boy 
friend who is 24. Is he too old for me 
to talk to? What shall I do when he 
asks me to go out with him? What or 
how shall I tell my mother? 

R. M. W. 
Dayton, Ohio 


Dear R.M.W.: 

A 16-year-old girl, unless very mature 
for her age, does not have the same out- 
look as a man of 24. At this point in life, 
the eight years difference in age is too 
wide a bridge to gap, no matter how fas- 
Keep him among 
but date boys 


cinating he may be. 
your “good friends,” 
nearer your age. 


Dear Eve: 

I am 19 years of age, and I have a 
child by a man who is 27. Three months 
before the child’s birth, he stopped see- 
ing me. When the baby was nine months 
old, I came to New York to work and 
support the child. When I returned to 
my hometown in January to visit my 
mother and the baby, he called me for 
a date. At this time, he gave me some 
money for the baby. It wasn’t very much, 
but I accepted it. He then asked me to 
wait until July for him, and we would 
get married. 

However, a few months after I came 
to New York, I met another young man 
with whom I am very much in love. 
He proposed two months before I re- 
turned to my home, and I haven’t as yet 
given him an answer. 

Which should I marry, the father of 
my child, or the other young man? 

M. B. 
Dear M. B.: 

Whatever were the reasons why your 
child’s father did not marry you before 
the baby was born, he has clearly shown 
how little he really cares for you. His 
belated interest in you, on your return 
to your hometown, may just have been 
another attempt to build up his ego and 
to hurt your own independent spirit. 
You say you love the New York young 
man. If he knows about the baby, and 
wants to help you untangle the problems 
the hometown fellow has given you, the 
New York boy is the one for you. 


Dear Eve: 

I have been dating a man who doesn’t 
smoke, drink, swear or even try to kiss 
me good night. This strikes me as a bit 
odd, considering the other type of fel- 
lows I have usually gone with. Do you 
think I should forget him? 

Befuddled 
Dear Befuddled: 

No. Tie him up in a neat package and 
send him off to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute. He must be the last remaining male 
of his kind alive today. 





LIGHTER, BRIGHTER SKIN 
for flower-like beauty! 


Men can’t resist the lure of a rose- 
petal soft complexion! 

So, use famous Black and White 
Bleaching Cream as directed and see 
your dull, dark skin take on a new 
lighter, brighter, softer, smoother 
look. Its bleaching action works in- 
side your skin. Modern science 
knows of no faster way of lighten- 
ing skin! 

Get Black 
and White 
Bleaching 
Cream at 
all drug 
counters 


43¢, 65¢ 


BLACK == ano WHITE 


BLEACHING CREAM 

















ASK YOUR OWN HAIRDRESSER WHY SHIM 
1S SO GOOD FOR YOUR HAIR CARE 






Costs less than 1l¢ a day, because a 90¢ jar 
lasts for three months. YOU CAN'T LOSE! 
SHIM ee prevent 
dryness, andruffy, 

cunsoemlie 
cracking, 
splitting ends. The 
loveliness 



















care o 
Easy 
your jar. 
THE BEST YET OR 
YOUR MONEY BACK. 
The 3 month size is only y_ 90¢, 
NOT A CENT MORE. Don’t 
be an easy mark' ocak 
and get genuine SHIM at 
your own friendly drug store, 
or at your personal hair 
dressers or Barber. Fol- 
low the easy directions 
every day, between hair 
cuts. 





HAIR & SCALP FORIMULA 
SHIM - Box 33, Brooklym 35, N.Y. U.S.A. 
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A Man 
i My Own 


That was what I needed most of all: a man of my 


own. But how could I catch one—a girl like me 


with too many pounds in all the wrong places 


HEN MAMA CALLED me for breakfast the morning of my twenty-sixth birth- 

day, I strolled into the kitchen all set to ask if she recalled what day it was. 
But noticing the way she dragged herself from the stove to the table and the dark 
circles under her soft brown eyes, I changed my mind. 

Instead I asked, “Didn’t sleep again last night? It’s your rheumatism, isn’t it? 
You ought to stay home.” I sighed. “If only I could get a better job—than you 
wouldn’t have to work. But, it’s about time I was promoted, after over nine years. 
Do you think | should talk to the supervisor? According to the gossip, I’m up for 
one.” 

“Then that’s reason enough not to ask,” Mama said. “Meanwhile, we’re eating. 
Between us we can manage. "Course I’d be pleased if you got married. Then | 
would need hardly anything. I could live in one room.” Her warm brown eyes 
took on a peaceful glow and the deeply-etched, wrinkled face relaxed. 

“You wouldn’t do any such thing!” I exploded. “You’d live with us!” Then | 
giggled defensively. “You'd think I had some prospects, to hear me. Don’t count 
on me trading rings, Mother. Men don’t mix romance and fat girls.” 

She shook her head. “I don’t know what’s wrong with boys today. Look at Mrs. 
Allen’s Phyllis: a tramp, yet she gets a fine fellow, and a girl like you, good, a fine 
housekeeper, a wonderful cook—you sit home night after night.” 

“All right, Mama,” I said sarcastically. “I know I’m a prize, but every year my 
value goes down and down.” 

Mama stopped the plate of toast she was setting beside me in mid-air. “June! 
What an awful mother I am. Why didn’t you remind me it was your birthday?” 

I finished my coffee and bussed her as I hurried out the door. “It’s okay, Mama, 
I know you love me,” I said. But hurrying to the subway, I found myself feeling 
blue. It was the first time she’d forgotten. 

The wrapping desk at the department store was slow that morning. I worked at 
the desk with two other girls, Goldie and Darlene, and Darlene had just come back 
from a shopping trip around the store. They let us‘do that when it wasn’t busy. 
She was all excited about something. 

“‘T saw the most crazy blouse on the fourth floor,” she said, “reduced from twenty- 
five dollars to eight. But, unlucky me. It was too large.” 

“Would it fit me?” Goldie asked. 

“No, honey, it would be too big for you,” she answered. 








The man I finally found 
was both cruel and kind, 
peaceful and violent; a 


man I couldn’t seem to 


understand at all 


“What size was it?” I asked, just to 
make conversation. Even with em. — 
ployee’s discount, I knew I couldn’t af. 
ford that blouse. 

“I don’t recall exactly,” Darlene said — 
diplomatically, “but it might fit you, 
Why don’t you try it? It’s a shame to / 
pass up a buy like that.” 


More For Your Money! Some customers came over to the 






























% “The itching, stinging burn of bumps 


























and blackheads tormented me so much I Thousands praise the fast desk then, and ended the conversation, . 
couldn’t keep from scratching, which made relief that Black and White [ forgot about the blouse until after ~ 
Gan ee. 5 ee ee eee er ee a a, lunch. Then I still had a little while, so _ 
ommended but couldn’t seem to get relief. stinging burn of eczema, 4 
Then one day I saw an ad on Black and White acne pimples, blackheads, I walked around the store. I wandered 

Ointment and decided to try it. I can say it is simple ringworm. You, too, into the blouse department without ~ 


joy thi and : 
ort oo ee dee ones meaning to, and I spotted the blouse on — 


tains 4/4 times as much as a rack. It was a lovely shade of dusty 
regular 35¢ size. Trial size 
only 20¢. Keep skin clean : : 7 : 
with Black and White Soap. angora. | couldn’t resist trying it on. 


Over 51 Million Packages Sold! “You look nice in that color,” the 
sales clerk said. It did go nicely with my 4 

cocoa brown complexion. It seemed to 

minimize my rather heavy bust, too. 


“Okay, I'll take it,” I said, quickly. 


Back at the desk, the girls thought it 
was lovely. I held it against me. 
“It does things for your skin,” Goldie 







the only thing that relieved 
the itchy, stingy misery.” 


——— Chaabe, aif 







rose and it was made of material soft as — 












































WANTED f ical setti d di i “a ' i ‘ 
Send yours fi ‘for tnmediote consideration. si said. But you ve gn lovely skin, any 
U. S. MUSIC STUDIOS way.” Two compliments in one day. I 
Box 222-8 Belmont, Mass. | § 
felt good as I left the store that evening. : 





WANT TO MAKE MEN LOVE YOU? I even got a good seat on the subway, 


LAMOUR LOVE DROPS PERFUME— 
































og yp ay ey and opened the box to take another look . 
orous, romantic, Make men love you. - 
Get thay special “in pour Seostett. at my blouse. I must have been gazing 
desires. A tiny drop lasts for days. - = = e e H 
Regular $5 value. Only $2 with order at it like it was a piece of silk from the 
I PERSONALLY GUARANTEE that if : : 4 | P 
ou are not COMPLETELY  SATIS- Orient or something, because I hear 
$2 right back. Write NOW. e - ‘“ 1 
LAMOUR CO., Dept. 51, 220 W. 42 St., N. Y. 36 an amused voice saying, “Must be some- , 
GRAY thing special, to make you look like 
HAIR? : 
FADED I looked up at the man who was grin- 
NOW! Color your hair at home, an ‘ p d T 
you shampoo it! Instont SHAMPO-KOLOR, “to- ning down at me. He was wide an 
mous French method used by thousands since é a : S 
1908, gives wonderfully natural look. Wash it on solid—not fat but rather thick looking, 
—it won't streak or rub off. Permits permanent. ° — 
Write now for FREE booklet, personal advice. with hazel eyes that didn’t seem to go 
Valligny Prod. inc. Dept. 70-X, Englewood, N : 5 . tl 
with his dusty complexion. 
STR ANGE He was a long shot from being hand- p 
i AND CURIO! some, but I was highly flattered. Un- 
Heard strange tales about | Goubtedly, this was my lucky day. | . 
i 
This genuine Bane Black found myself glad !’d stopped by the 
n wi sd 
Securely set In this caries | ladies’ room to wash my face and change : 
my make-up. Lately, sometimes, | 
hadn’t been bothering. It seemed more 
ing Lodestones. Weird | p b 
ing. 8 real Curio. treasured | important to me to dash out and try to 
to proudly own this very skit ereation! at find a seat on the subway. . 
* n your hands ! ° 
I 1EA RT FU N D) $5.48 wit vith. a" Lambskin Bas. ‘Postpaid. "or 6-0-0. $3.48 But I could feel that today was dif- 
lostage. Mon ac! u ‘ 
Dept. 41 P. S. BUREAU co. Ss 72, ferent—and (Continued on Page 74) | 
Gen, P. O.. BROOKLYN, 



































On The Reco “ 


ING ALONG WITH BASIE/JOE WILLIAMS, DAVE LAMBERT, JON HEN- 
DRICKS, ANNIE ROSS WITH THE BASIE BAND (Roulette) : 
who dig their jive in way out doses, this is Endsville. 

Probably the most startling vocal group to come along in a decade, Lambert, 
Hendricks and Ross join up with Joe Williams and the Count Basie Band to dis- 
play their highly distinctive way of contributing to the world of music. Their 
method is simple: take a big band arrangement (preferably Basie), write words 
for all of the musical notes, then blend the voices to simulate reed and brass sec- 
tions. The Lambert, Hendricks, and Ross results are something else. 

The tunes in this album are: Jumpin’ At The Woodside, Going To Chicago Blues, 
Tickle-Toe, Let Me See, Every Tub, Shorty George, Rusty Dusty Blues, the King, 
Swingin’ The Blues, and Li'l Darlin’. 

The earthy, jive lyrics were written by Jon Hendricks, only Negro member of 
the trio, who sings a range from low F to B Flat to reproduce an alto or tenor sax 
or muted trumpet sound. Dave Lambert covers trumpet, clarinet and trombone, and 
Annie Ross spans more than three octaves to capture trumpet, tenor and alto sax 
sounds. 

In order to help the listener along, Hendricks’ 
often called, are printed on the back of the album; a thoughtful arrangement since 
the uninitiated listener will need help. 

The theory of blending voices to match musical instruments has been advanced 
before, but never to such a drastically intricate degree, nor with such skilled ac- 
complishment as this trio attains. 

Since the trio’s vocal styling is especially geared to Basie arrangements, it is 
fortunate blended talents for this dynamic vocal exhibition of modern jazz. 


“jazz fables”, as the lyrics are 


For hipsters 



















DRUNKENNESS 


DO YOU WANT RELIEF? 
Drunkenness ruins Roe. ‘noe 
ness. ae. the Dri 4 ET 
iINEXPENS VELY! 
» the amazing liquid 
— aaa @ aversion (dislike) to- 
ALL intoxicating drinks. Not 





recognize d 
fawdt = of a=. , Interrupts -_ - 
y to 
from liquor. May be ote in SECRET. At low drops of 
COREM eliminates desire for more 


use excessive time out from work or 
social vi One happy ALCOREM user mates: 
“PLEASE SEND M ORE ee eae ek 
ALCOREM Ar ON ‘= FOR A FRIEND WHO IS A 
HEAVY DRINKER. BOUGHT FROM YOU BE- 
FORE AND HAD WONDERFUL RESULTS.” As an 
additional help we se 
FREE! 21 PINKIES with order of ALCOREM 
Special Formula ca; help nervous and digestive 
. Also FRE WEIGHT CHART to guide re- 
formed drinker to proper weight. 
DO NOT DELAY e ORDER ALCOREM Now 
SATISFACTION OR CK. We rush 
ALCOREM, PINKIES, wes One , ay: in athe wrapper. 
Pay postman $8.95 plus C.O.D, and post: “hy E 
90c in C.0.D. and postage, send $8.95 with order. 


MIDWEST HEALTH AIDS - DEPT. E-20 
608 S. DEARBORN ST.+ CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


ASTHMA 


if you suffer asthma attacks, choke anc wheeze, find 
sleep impossible because of the struggle to breathe .. . 
try FRONTIER ASTHMA MEDICINE now! Get immediate, 
blessed relief from the dreaded symptoms of bronchial 
asthma. Over 1,000,000 bottles sold——FREE TRIAL bottle 
by return mail. You pay nothing. Send name and address 
now to: FRONTIER ASTHMA CO. 880-A, Frontier Bidg., 
462 Niagara Street, Buffalo |, N. Y. 


FIGHT 
HEART DISEASE 
















Give 


fo your ° 


HEART FUND 


eee e Do You Want 


A HEAD OF HAIR 
that looks LOVELIER LONGER 





QUICK “DOUBLE ACTION 
with Bernel’s Hair Cream 


1. It's loaded with LANOLIN. Lubricates BRITTLE, 
BREAKING-OFF, SPLIT ENDS, ITCHY SCALP. 2. Won- 
derful thin hair, temple grooming — massa, 


ging aid. Small 
amount daily keeps HAIR SOFTER. GLOSSIER, 
LOVELIER LONGER. Adds beautiful 
highlights which is often the main attrac- 
tion of women with long lustrous hair 
BERNEL’S HAIR CREAM has delight. 
ful odor, NON-GREASY EFFECT. For 








all types hair 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 
Regular size $1.10. 

Large family size (6 oz.) $2.20. 
Postage extra if CO.D 


NELSON'S COSMETICS bept. 1-4 


Box 104, G.P.O. New York 1,N.Y. __ 
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There’s a lot about girls 
that a guy has to learn; 
things he has to find out 


for himself 


HAD A FUNNY FEELING that told 

me I shouldn’t be going out with 
Benny that night; the kind of feeling | 
had once when I was nine years old and 
some of the fellows decided to go break 
out the windows in that old deserted 
house up on top of Rainbow Hill. It was 
just an old, weather-beaten grey shack 
standing there with no paint on it and 
the front porch all full of broken boards. 
Some of the windows were already 
broken. Still, I felt like maybe we 
shouldn’t oughta go. But you couldn’t 
be chicken in a crowd like that. 

So we went and broke out the win- 
dows and old man Jackson who lived in 
that farmhouse down the road saw us 
and the next thing | knew Mr. Ham- 
mond, who must have owned half the 






houses in town, was by our place threat- 
ening to have me put in jail. It seemed 
he owned that old place up there on 
Rainbow Hill, and he swore it was fit to 
rent out to some poor family before we 
went up there throwing rocks through 
the window. Golly, who'd ever think 
anybody would own an old shack like 
that! 

Mr. Hammond never called the police 
because my father said he’d be glad to 
pay for the damned old window and he 
guessed the other kids’ parents would do 
the same. Dad didn’t seem to think we 
had done anything so bad. “Just be more 
careful next time, son,” he told me. “Re- 
member never to destroy property. It 
always belongs to somebody.” 

Dad was okay like that. | mean, we 
never talked too much, except when 
something really important came up, and 
then he would usually just grunt and 
give me the money—if it had anything 
to do with money—or just tell me okay 
or whatever it was. He was pretty busy 
with his job all the time it seemed. 

Mom was different. She went into a 
nervous tizzy about the window break- 
ing, and even cried a little and wondered 
what on earth made me do such a thing, 
but Dad made it okay with her, too. 
Mom didn’t really have a lot of time for 
messing around with me, either. She had 
a lot of important civic work to do; the 
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‘It’s comforting to know 
that no other dressing on earth 

is SO Safe, pure and widely used 

as ‘Vaseline’ Petroleum Jelly in 

the Blue Seal package. After 
all, it’s the kind that doctors 
recommend!” 





orore aa8¢ 
- a < 
WET =I iial= 
PETROLEUM 
JELLY 


TRADE MARK ® 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


VASELINE is A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF CHESEBROUGH-POND'S INC. 





You go so far with 
a girl, then you can’t 
chicken out on the rest 


PTA and neighborhood council and po- 
litical campaign work and stuff like that. 
1 understood how busy my parents 
were, so I just palled around with the 
gang. Not a real street gang or anything 
like that. We didn’t beat up other kids 
or steal cars or use dope or any of that 
kind of dumb stuff. But we played base. 
ball together and some of the guys were 
getting their own cars and we went joy- 
riding and double dating and we were 
learning to smoke and one or two of the 
older fellows were drinking a little. 

And there were girls. You know how 
it is with girls. When you’re real little 
you can’t tell the difference between 
them and boys: then you learn the dif- 
ference and you can’t stand them: then 
all of a sudden you can’t stand being 
without them. Then, once you've kind 
of gotten yourself straightened out and 
realize a fellow’s got to have a girl, you 
begin to learn about other things—you 
know, kissing and messing around and 
sex and jazz. Well, like the guys start 
bragging about the girls they’ve dated 
and how they made out—or if they made 
out. For a while you just lie about it. 
You talk about doing all kinds of things 
with a girl that you wouldn’t even have 
the nerve to try to do even if you knew 
how. But pretty soon you can’t lie about 
it any more. You have to really try to 
make out, or else the other guys start 
wondering about you. 

That’s what Benny and | were sup- 
posed to be doing that night. making out 
with a couple of dolls. 

“Now let me tell you about these 
chicks, Al,” Benny said to me when he 
got to my house. “Pat’s been around 
with Stevie and Joe and some of the 
guys. I’ve heard ’em talk. She’s real 
easy. I’ve been sounding her lately and 
she’s a gofer. She’s bringing this friend 
of hers, Elsie. She’s kind of the mousy 
type, but she worships Pat and will do 
anything Pat wants. You shouldn't have 
much trouble with her.” 

“1_] don’t know, Benny,” I shrugged. 
“What about some of the girls we've 
been taking to dances and things, some- 
body we already know?” 

“Because, stupid, it’s easier this way. 
What do you want to do, try to make 
out with some (Continued on Page 64) 
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By Margo Hughes 
NEW YORK club owners and promoters 


are getting confused again by too many 
Spots. Playing the big town at the same time—but 
not the same spot, of course—were the Original 
Ink Spots, The Fabulous Ink Spots, and the Four 





DOCTOR'S MARVELOUS NEW DISCOVERY 
RELIEVES DRUNKENNESS IN 5 DAYS 





Does Drunkenness Threaten Your 
Happiness Or Your Loved Ones? 
ou: tw = ee Ras wm 
uickly sily ps — 
v Relief From Ali Desire Of L 
This Is Strictly A Home Met = 
Easy To Take. Nothing Like It 
. Sree. Not Represented As A Per- 
"a * But It Is A Doctor's Recognized 
Method Of Withdrawal Of Alcohol. You Can Go 
To Business And Carry On Your Socia! Life As 
Usual, While Using Our Method. May Be Used 
Secretly For Whiskey, Wine, Beer, ‘Gin, Etc. 
Improvement Is Noticed In A Remarkably’ Short 
Time. The Price Is Amazingly Low. Only $10.00 
For The Entire Method, Formula, and Instructions. 
This Is The wang | recog | A a Guarantees Satisfac- 
tion Or Your M efunded. You Will Bless 
The Day You } ray nie Ad As Thousands Have 
Already Done. Mail Your $10.00 With Order 
Or Pay Postman When You Receive Package. 


SOBERIN AIDS CO. DEPT. T-4 





P.O. Box 42 Rugby Station Brooklyn 3, N. Y. 











he Ink Spots. They’re threatening to splash each 
other in court because of all the confusion. 


LEARN AT HOME—SPARE TIME 


DESIGN (aise ken 












»W ‘ S. SMART edi tee. con © one 
r Singer Johnny Mathis, a mighty young Y ii c ined fo tiling coreer—even 
e e ° ‘ e o of your own some 
a millionaire via records, night clubs, movies, TV, Nv ASHIONS covise wader "avoliieg 
. . ° — s provides excellent 
if. etc., now claims that money is the least rewarding <n sorting. pint foro career 
s part of his success—though he certainly didn’t - ' pi sas GiATIONAL senOOL oF Saas Dress Design” 
j ° : ) 4 erse: \ 
“ talk that kind of nonsense until after he’d made anny Staton a ee tte enamelled en 


ML alot of it DACRON and NYLON SEAT COVERS 


For that NEW LOOK in your car 

























































nd Bobby Freeman, who sounds a lot like young Mathis, and whom some + EASY TO Sang 
nu busybodies would have you believe is carrying on a hot feud with Johnny, is an Ly or? 
mu eighteen-year-old goodlooker also from San Francisco and is managed by Max WASHABLE or C.0.D. 
id | Baer, the ex-heavyweight champ. He plays piano, drums and guitar and writes songs! s— 3 PA 
rt ov a 9 
d Another young singer, Danny Staton (no sath ation problem. | Wash- 
, relation to Dakota) not too many months ago wap to $4.90), ones tat Split style or Solid 
e te ill with wh : iO te bat ron. seat and Solid ORDER 
t was quite ill with what was suspected to be leu- Now. LimiTeD. QUANT Ties. ‘Avaiisble in Sk 
i kemia. But he recovered, cut one record which, Add 254 pestnes or seat C.0.D- 
. though it could hardly be called a hit, landed him RYDER SALES COM ates 
- | on the Steve Allen Show and into the bigtime. "WHITESTONE 57, 57, N. Y. 
ut Longhair-jazz pianist Don Shirley has been i SWelthicillste ee 
to | commissioned to do a symphonic work for the \ wi" MACIC CARDS 
rt London Philharmonic. Composer Shirley’s lat- A it’s easy to determine the tate of the game 
‘i é = with Mg special card deck. You'll amaze your 
est string work was premiered at Town Hall by py PG A 5 
p- Johnny Mathis BobbyFreeman _ the fiddle section of the New York Philharmonic. 52 cards — whether in opponent's hand or ving face down. Easy 
directions and “How to Do Many Card Tricks’ included. Your 
ut | A i F . choice of famous Bicycle Fan, Rider Back, or Bee Club playing 
Singer Johnny Hartmann was a big kick in ee Sa See ow Cub eneiate, 
i London—singing, of course. During the two months of this first trip over, Johnny 
‘. played several club dates, made a couple of TV shots and a return gig to one of 
d the clubs before returning home. 
e While Billie Holiday was seriously considering a permanent move to Paris 
i to escape the police who’ve been keeping her covered on account of those narcotic 
raps, the Paris police themselves were keeping a close watch on Lady Day’s 
( Ride move. ms 9 WEEKS AT HOME LEAR@ 
. QIG THE FASCINATING DUTIES OF A 
. The reason the Nat Cole new album, “Welcome To The Club,” is fast be- PRACTICAL NURSE 
. coming such a swinging hit, the background beat is being played by the Count on ssaihehes Seale 
Basie band. It’s not identified because Basie records for another label. pecteasen | ‘ 
. That SOS back to the States from Louis Armstrong, while on Scandinavian pe pot 
e : : ° ° . & name on nostcard 
tour, was for a fresh supply of lip salve. Satch played one area in the Arctic Circle MLR 
where the thermometer registered 25 below, so he figgered on taking no chances | abione Paee ean Ss Seen en eee 
on the chops cracking up. | 
e Tenor saxist Lynn Hope (also known as Abdul Rashid Ahamad ) got into ! 
a bit of trouble over an unpaid hotel bill. The turbanned (Continued on Page 73) | ore oneal 
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_— NIGHT WAS STILL, too still. The only sounds that came to me were 
the monotonous hum of the refrigerator motor, and, far in the distance, the 
roar of a truck on some highway. There was a strange and eerie quiet in the 
house—no moans of pain, no small whimpers of distress, no muffled tears of 
anguish. I should be able to sleep now, I told myself. 

Sleep, precious sleep, with no interruptions. No lying here waiting for the 
sounds that meant she needed me. I should be able to sleep and rest, and awake 
in the mornings fresh enough to do my work well and hold the job that seemed 
to be slipping through my fingers. I should be able to sleep. But Pashave to get 
that refrigerator motor fixed first. I could afford it now. I had a few extra 
dollars. I would get it fixed right away. 

I rolled over and banged a fresh dent in the pillow. The covers tangled my 
legs, and I sat up to smooth them out. I could hear every tick of the clock. How 
could a little spring moving a cog wheel in such a little old clock make such a 
thunderous noise, I wondered. And I sure would get that refrigerator fixed next 
week. I banged the pillow again, good and hard, and stuffed my face into it. 


- — eg ee 





I was a man with a man’s 





r b longer able to fulfill them 


oN ybe I ought to call Doris. We 
mid talk. Yes, we could talk. And 
mf maybe the aching in my legs would 
5, Maybe the muscles in my shoulders 


iid stop twitching. I could call her 
Mell her all about it and she would 
me how I could get to sleep. She 
id know what I should do. She al- 
A new what to pet me to do. She 

| know. 
iddenly I sat up > bolt-straight i in the 
t The darkness leaped in around me 
fear made me tremble and sweat. | 
d on the light and stared crazily at 


; Doris can never know,” I said 

ee can ever know,” | said 
7 quiet room, - 

the refrigerator m mo- */ 


tor was louder now. The ticking of the 
clock was like the banging of a trip 
hammer, My head throbbed and my 
hands trembled uncontrollably. I looked 
at them. They seemed strange. They 
felt dry, and the joints ached. My whole 
body ached, in fact. I was perspiring; 
little beads of sweat stood up on the 
back of my hands and popped out on 
my forehead. A cold trickle raced down 
my armpits. 

No, I couldn’t call Doris. It was too 
early in the morning. I had never called 
her early in the morning. I had never 
called her at all. I couldn’t call Doris. 
I couldn’t tell her. I couldn’t call any- 
body, I couldn’t tell anybody. 

I slipped from under the cover and 
fell on my knees. The ticking of the 


clock banged louder and louder. The 
refrigerator motor seemed to have the 
whole house shaking. The night was 
still, too still. 

“Oh, God,” I cried out. “Dear God 
in heaven, have mercy on my soul! Help 
me, Lord,” T pleaded. “Only you and 
I can ever know.” 

The beginning was such a sichele 
little thing it didn’t seem like the be- 
ginning of anything. 

“Have you got five dollars you can 
leave me this morning,” Runt said as I 
was starting out to work that morning 
two years ago. “I think I’c better see 
the doctor today.” 

“Sure, honey,” I replied, “you think 
we're gonna become parents?” I laugh- 
ed, Sancked her fCoctinsed on Page.67) 








“All right,” 1 warned him, 
“you may as well know, flat- 


tery will get you anyplace.” 








Ven. men, men: that was all 
the girls talked about. Ind 
everybody had one except me. 
I owas getting desperate—loo 


desperate fo care 


ANY MAN WILL DO 


“ee THAT YOURE MARRIED, where will you live?” I asked my 
LY sister, Florrie, and her new husband. 

“Why, Cora! What a question to ask,” my mother said in shocked tones. 
“They'll stay right here with us.” 

I suppose I knew the answer all along, but I had to say something to hide 
my true feelings. To tell the truth, my sister's announcement that Sunday 
afternoon of her sudden marriage only made me more than ever envious 
of her. She was prettier than I, she’d always had more dates, and now she 
was the first to get married. I told myself I should be happy for my kid 
sister, making a fuss over her. like Mom and Dad were. 

To be honest about it, | almost hated my sister right then. For as far 
back as I could remember. Florrie got the best of everything. And while 
Harley Burt wasn’t the best man in the world, at least he was a man. | was 
twenty-five years old and didn’t even have a steady boyfriend. | felt hu- 
miliated and I wanted to hurt Florrie. In all the excitement | felt left out. 
as usual and | said what I did, | guess, to bring everybody back down to 












earth. 

Florrie tossed her shiny black curls and squeezed Harley’s hand. “Oh, 
Harley and I plan to get an apartment. Real soon. Don’t we, Poochie?” 
she cooed. 

“That’s right,” answered my new brother-in-law in a hearty voice that 
reminded me of a high-pressure salesman. “Got two or three good pros- 
pects lined up—” 

“Apartments?” | asked. 

“No, jobs.” 

I stared at him. “You mean, you're not working?” 

“Poochie’s looking for the right spot,” my sister said defensively. “He 
can’t take just any old job.” (Continued on Page 60) 
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| HAD TO LIVE 
WITH MY SIN 


I wanted to protect my daughter from the shame 


my past would heap upon her, but all I did was 


ruin three lives with my sin 


\ Y NAME is Wilma Baker. I’m thirty- 
seven years old, and until last week 
| was a nurse in the hospital in a small 
Georgia town I'll call Kenton. 

Also, until last week I had a seven- 
teen-year-old daughter, Mary Ellen, and 
a baby grandson named Jay. 

This week I have no one. 

It was raining last Friday, the day 
they told me Mary Ellen was dead. But 
today, the day of the funeral, the sun 
shone warm and beautiful. I sat there 
watching the bands of softly colored 
light pouring through the stained glass 
window and I thought, /¢’s almost as if 
even God is glad it’s all over. All my 
lies, my mistakes, my wicked, tragic sins 

. . Ina way, it was me that was being 
buried. 

I sat alone in the mourner’s pew, hard- 
ly listening to the minister’s words. The 
little room was crowded with people— 
a few friends, others whom I knew, a 
good many strangers. I felt the eyes 
watching me during the service, felt 
rather than heard the whispers. I sat 
stony-faced, not shedding a tear. If I’d 
started crying I’d have begun to scream, 
ind I wouldn’t have stopped until the 
whole awful story of my deception was 
told. And it was too late for that now. 
[t couldn’t help anyone, and it could 
still hurt the innocent. 

When I walked out after the service 
the people were lined up on either side 
of the walk. No one spoke as I went by. 
Here and there I saw pity in a face, but 
mostly there was curiosity, eagerness 
not to miss anything. 


»») 


After all, it isn’t every day a seven- 
teen-year-old girl drowns herself, hold- 
ing her fatherless son in her arms. 

After the funeral I came home alone, 
and that’s where I am as I write this. At 
home, in the little gray-shingled house 
where I lived with Mary Ellen from the 
time she was a baby. In the morning I'll 
be taking the train to California. I’ve 


put the house in an agent’s hands. The 


few clothes I’m taking with me are all 
packed. Everything else will stay here, 
a part of the me I’m going to try to 
leave behind. 

But somehow, before | go, I’ve got to 
tell someone the truth at last. The whole 
truth. Just to have it said. I can’t tell 
anyone who knows me, so I’m doing it 
this way. Maybe then I can really leave 
it behind. 

I ask myself, where did it start? I had 
good parents, I was loved, I was reared 
to know right from wrong. I did well 
in school, graduating at sixteen. By the 
time I was nineteen I was ready to finish 
nurse’s training in Birmingham, where 
I lived with my parents. 

To top it all off, 1 was engaged to the 
sweetest, most wonderful man in all the 
world. Thad Baker. How I loved him! 
Enough to fly to the moon with him, 
enough to go anywhere or do anything 
for him. 

Enough to yield to the wild sweet pres- 
sure of his arms and lips, to ignore right 
and wrong. Enough to give myself to 
him before marriage. 

“Darling, darling, don’t make me 
wait any longer!” I can still hear the 


torment in his voice, feel the unbearable 
urgency of his hands as they caressed 
me. “Either quit that silly nurse’s train. 
ing and marry me tomorrow—or let me 
have you tonight. Don’t you trust me, 
Wilma? Don’t you love me?” 

“I can’t, Thad! I’m so near through 
training now—only four more months! 
It would break the folks’ hearts if | 
dropped out now! And the other—you 
know it’s wrong, darling—” 

“Wrong? When we love each other 
so? When we’re going to be married in 
four months?” His mouth found mine 
then. And pretty soon | was past think. 
ing, past caring or remembering. There 
was only Thad and me and this crazy, 
heavenly fire of need. 

Later, when I could think again, the 
regret came, and shame I couldn’t ex. 
plain to Thad. I told myself it couldn't 
and wouldn’t happen again. But when 
Thad held me again and whispered ten- 
derly against my cheek so that the fires 
began to leap in me again, I asked my- 
self, what have I got to lose now? Then 
I thought, it can’t hurt anyone but me, 
and for Thad it’s worth it. . . . 

Sometime during that next month the 
old, old story spelled itself out once 
more. I became pregnant. 

I was both frightened and ashamed. 
If I married Thad I would be dropped 
from the class, and I had only three 
months of training left! And my parents 
—they’d never be able to hold their 
heads up again if anyone found out. And 
| had been so sure no one would be hurt 
but me! 

But when I talked to Thad he made 
everything seem right again, the way he 
always could. “Silly child!” he teased 
about my tears. “It’s so simple! You'll 
finish your precious training, and we'll 
be married as we planned. Then instead 
of staying here we'll go somewhere, out 
west, maybe, where no one will know 
we're newlyweds! After the right in- 
terval you can send out birth announce- 
ments—in a year or two who'll check the 
exact age of our baby? Now dry those 
tears and kiss me!” 

So I choked down my misgivings and 
we arranged it as Thad said. We set the 
wedding for three days after graduation 
exercises. I felt guilty at the thought of 
wearing the white satin wedding dress 
Mother made so lovingly for me. But 
couldn’t refuse without revealing my se 
cret, and Thad and I had agreed that 


no one but us would ever know. And 
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“Mother, Mother,” she sobbed, “I’m 


- going to have a baby.” I remember 


wondering: Is this how it feels to die? 











anyway, as Thad said, what difference 
did it make whether I was married in 
white or some other color? It was what 
was in our hearts that counted, not the 
trappings. 

But as it turned out I never had the 
trappings. Because on the way to our 
house for the wedding, my Thad was 
killed in an auto accident. 

Maybe the marriage trappings, as 
Thad called them, don’t seem very im- 
portant. The license, the minister, the 
few words spoken. But they meant the 
difference between life and death for my 
baby. Oh, not then, not right away. 
What it meant right then was that I was 
going to have a baby in five months, 
and its daddy was dead, and its mommy 
wasn’t married. It meant I was going 
to have to decide what to do in a very 
big hurry. 

There are some things you just can’t 
do to the people who love you. I couldn’t 
ask Mother and Dad to share my shame 
with me. In a small town like ours it 
would have meant the sort of cruelty 
you have to have seen to believe. No 
matter what I did now, they would be 
hurt. I couldn’t help that. But I could 
spare them the hurt of disgrace, the worst 
hurt of all. 

So I did the only thing I could do. I 
disappeared. One night a couple of weeks 
after Thad was killed I packed a few 
clothes in a small bag, put all my sav- 
ings in my purse, and hitch-hiked a ride 
to the first town north of us. Then, to 
make it impossible to trace me, I began 
a crazy, zig-zag pattern of bus rides— 
east, south, west, north, from one town 
to another. I knew what people back 
home would think—that I'd run away in 
grief over Thad. That was what I wanted 
them to think. 


NV Y BABY GIRL was born on a bliz- 
zardy January day in a charity 
home in Chicago. I used the name Mrs. 
Thad Baker, so she would be born un- 
der her daddy’s name, and I called her 
Mary Ellen Baker. 
| had been too busy running away, too 
homesick, to think much about my baby. 
But those first days after she was born 
| spent hours holding her in my arms, 
and as I looked down into her wee, deli- 
cate face a terrible sense of guilt grew 
in me. I had let Thad talk me into tak- 
ing our love before we had the right to 
it, and I had listened when he said it 
wasn't wrong when we loved each other 
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and planned to be married. Now I knew 
I had deliberately blinded myself. I had 
never really believed that, | had known 
better, but I had rushed into sin anyway. 
With Thad dead I had felt terrible that 
my parents had to be hurt, for I had told 
myself I wasn’t hurting anyone but my- 
self. But now my baby was going to 
suffer most of all! Poor, innocent little 
thing, doomed to scorn and disgrace by 
my sin. 

Then a fierce determination swept 
over me. My baby was not going to pay 
for what I had done! I would be both 
father and mother to her. I’d see to it 
that no one ever knew she was illegiti- 
mate. It would mean living a lie for me, 
but it was a lie I owed both Thad and 
my baby. My child was not going to 
suffer! 

“You'll never be hurt. I'll see to that, 


I had been young once 

myself, young and fool- 

ish, giving everything 

to the first man to steal 
my heart 


darling.” I whispered my vow in her 
soft-petal ear. “You're going to have 
every single thing any little girl has— 
except a daddy. I can’t give you a dad- 
dy, because I'll never tell anyone the 
truth about us and I won’t lie to a man 
I’d marry. But everything else, baby 
darling you'll have everything eise. I 
promise you that.” 

When I was able to travel, | bought 
a ticket to Detroit. But I didn’t want to 
stay in a town that big. I wanted a small 
town where my baby and I could lose 
ourselves, where we could settle down 
and no one would find us ever. A few 
days later I heard of an opening for a 
nurse in the hospital in a small town 
some twenty miles away. I took the bus 
down there and applied for the job— 
and I got it right away. 

Having my baby and having to plan 
for her did do one thing for me: it kept 
me too busy to remember all the things 
I wanted to forget—yes, even my love 
for Thad. For now even that was 
smirched with my sense of guilt. 

As soon as I got a little money to- 
gether, I made a down payment on a 
tiny, weather-beaten house at the edge of 
town. That was so Mary Ellen would 


have a real home behind her. It needed 
small repairs and painting, but I did 
that myself in my hours off from the 
hospital. Bit by bit I bought the furni- 
ture we needed. In the spring I hired a 
boy to fix up the yard for me. It looked 
real nice. It looked like a proper home 
to rear a little girl in. 

I did well at the hospital, too. I paid 
a neighbor to care for Mary Ellen while 
I worked days, until she was old enough 
to go to school. When I’d been at Ken. 
ton Memorial three years I was pro- 
moted to charge nurse on second floor, 
and when Mary Ellen was ten they gave 
me the job of superintendent, with a 
good raise in pay. So then I knew I'd 
always be able to give Mary Ellen the 
things she ought to have, and that was 
a big load off my mind. 

Right from the first I had let people 
think I was a widow, and I tried to tell 
myself it was practically true. In our 
hearts hadn’t Thad and I been married? 
And but for a horrible stroke of fate we 
would have been married in the eyes 
of the law. But down in my secret heart 
I carried a terrible sense of guilt. It had 
been wrong. Thad and I weren’t mar- 
ried. I was a shameful sinner whether 
anyone else knew it or not. I had brought 
heartache and sorrow to my wonderful 
parents. And now there was Mary EI- 
re 


Y THE TIME she started to school, 

doing the right thing for Mary El- 
len had become an obsession with me. 
She wasn’t going to be hurt by my 
shame. Everything I did or didn’t do 
was measured against that standard. | 
knew exactly what I wanted for her. | 
wanted her to grow up pretty and popu- 
lar and happy, and when she was through 
school I wanted her to make a wonder- 
ful marriage to a good, ambitious man. 
Somehow, when she had made a good 
marriage—when she had babies born as 
babies ought to be, loved and wanted 
and with both a mommy and daddy to 
welcome them—my grandchildren — 
maybe then I would know a measure of 
peace. Perhaps then I could forgive my- 
self. 

This one thing I can say. No little girl 
ever had a more careful upbringing than 
my Mary Ellen. By the time she was in 
kindergarten her teachers raved about 
her beautiful manners. “Why, she’s a 
regular little princess!” Miss Collins 
said, and my heart swelled with pride. 
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| took her to Sunday School and 
church as soon as she could toddle, and 
| arranged my work so I could go with 
her every Sunday until she was old 
enough to go alone. 

| taught her to love and understand 
good music and great books. And I 
leaned over backwards to keep my own 
name free from any slightest breath of 
criticism. Sometimes, when | first came 
to Kenton, I had invitations for dates, 
from one of the young unmarried doc- 
tors, from a lawyer who was on the hos- 
pital board. But I refused them all. Oh, 


it would have been fun to go out on a 


date, to laugh and dance. But I had for- 
feited that right. All | wanted now was 
to keep Mary Ellen safe from hurt. 

So I settled down to making the best 
of what I had. And what I had wasn’t 
bad, at that—a job I loved, a comforta- 
ble little home, my darling Mary Ellen- 
and money enough to give her every- 
thing she needed. 

Well, almost everything. Because the 
older she grew, the more I realized that 
I had been unable to give her one thing 
I'd wanted her to have. I hadn’t been 
able to make her happy. 

For one thing, from the time she was 
practically a baby she missed having a 
father. 1 had a framed picture of Thad 
on my dresser—the only memento I had 
of our love, except for my baby—and 
she used to kiss the picture goodnight 


every night before she went to bed. 

As she grew older, there were the 
questions. “Why don’t I have a daddy?” 
she’d ask. I guess I told her a thousand 
times about Thad, and about how he’d 
been killed in an automobile accident be- 
fore she was born. “Then why don’t 
I have a gran’ma?” she’d go on. | made 
up stories for that, too, while my heart 
shrivelied and twisted inside me. 

Then too, she resented my strictness 
with her as she got older. And I was 
strict. I admit it. I never let her play 
outdoors after dinner. I never let her 
go to another girl’s house to play unless 
I knew the mother. I didn’t permit her 
to play with little boys, or go to the 
movies in a mixed group. Yes, I was 
strict—but it was for her own sake. No 
smallest trace of criticism must ever 
come her way! 

“You’re mean, Mommy,” she sobbed 
when she set her heart on something and 
I had to refuse her. “All the other girls 
do!” 

“You're not the other girls, darling,” 
I'd tell her gently but firmly. “You’re 
my little girl, and I have to do what I 
think is best for you. Trust me, baby.” 

Hardest of all was curbing her nat- 
urally affectionate, demonstrative dispo- 
sition. From babyhood it came natural 
to Mary Ellen to throw her arms around 
the people she liked, and kiss and hug 
them. She loved being held and petted; 
even after she was ten or eleven she used 
to beg me to tuck her in at night, and 
kiss her, and tell her stories. I was sick 
with worry about this trait; it was so 
much like my own soft nature, the soft- 
ness that.had made it easy for me to give 
in to Thad! What if Mary Ellen had 
inherited my weakness? She had to learn 
to be strong, to be self-sufficient and in- 
dependent! 

So when she came running and threw 
her arms about my neck and pressed her 
baby lips to my face, I stifled my long- 
ing to grab her close and hug and pet 
her. Instead I made myself loosen her 
baby hands and say in gentle reproof, 
“Don’t be such a little mush-pot, baby. 
Nice people don’t go around hugging 
and kissing all the time!” 


ATURALLY, she didn’t learn the 
lesson all at once. 1 remember her 
twelfth birthday; 1 had arranged, as a 
surprise, to take her to Chicago for din- 
ner and a stage play. When I told her, 
her lovely brown eyes—so like Thad’s— 


lit up like candles, and she hugged and 
kissed me impulsively. Her caress caught 
at my heart, but I made myself say im- 
patiently, “Aren’t you ever going to get 
over being so sloppily sentimental!” 

Her soft lips trembled and she drew 
back in hurt. “I only wanted to show 
you | love you, Mother,” she said in a 
small voice. 

“You don’t have to paw people to show 
them you love them,” I said. “You show 
it by doing nice things for them and try- 
ing to please them.” 

“You mean—like this surprise for 
me?” 

I nodded. She said slowly, “But there 
aren't many things I can do for you, 
Mother.” 

I felt quick tears sting my eyes, and 
I turned away to hide them. “Just being 
a good girl, darling, so I can be proud 
of you—that’s the way to show me you 
love me. Come now, let’s hurry and get 
ready to go to Chicago.” 

Oh, I see it now—how wrong I was. 
What a mistake it was to throw her love 
back in her face that way. | see all too 
clearly how it drove her into Drake’s 
arms. But I meant it only for her good. 
I didn’t want her to be hurt because of 
her too-loving heart. 

Still, even though Mary Ellen wasn’t 
a bubbling, laughing girl, it didn’t occur 
to me that she was actually unhappy. She 
was rather shy and withdrawn, prefer- 
ring one or two girl friends to being 
part of a crowd, spending a lot of time 
at home reading or sewing or listening 
to her record library. “She’s quiet,” I 
told myself comfortably. “Like me.” I 
hadn’t made friends, either; | was too 
busy. Besides, it was easy to let secrets 
slip if you talked to people too much. 


T WAS WHEN Mary Ellen was fifteen 
that I really began to worry about 
her, though even then I had no idea of 
the size of the tragedy that lay ahead. 
Just after she had turned fifteen Mary 
Ellen had had a brief period of blossom- 
ing out; she walked as if she knew a 
wonderful secret, and her eyes glowed 
softly and she smiled a lot. I smiled to 
myself, thinking that she was finally be- 
ginning to snap out of her childish ways 
and enjoy herself more. 

But as suddenly as it had begun, this 
phase ended. All at once she began to 
stay at home all the time. She looked 
unhappy, too, and her eyes were often 
red when I (Continued on Page 51) 
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Easy Prey For Men 


Sally wasn’t like other girls; that was a fact 
I had to face up to. And she didn’t know 
anything about men. She had a child’s mind and a 


woman’s body, and most men would use one 


to take advantage of the other 


WAS fourteen years old before I realized that my sister 

was different. Not just different from other kids, but 
different from all other people in a strange and frightening 
way. I guess it took me so long to find out what other people 
must have known because I’d always looked after Sally. 
[hat was my job while Mama went out and worked. Sally 
was two years younger than I and it was natural that | 
should be the one to take care of things while Mama was 
away from home. 

Our father was a man who loved the bottle more than he 
did his family and one day when I was about five years old 
he just walked out on us. He was still around town and 
we'd see him once or twice a year, sometimes drunk, some- 
times sober. Now and then he’d send around a message for 
Sally and me to meet him somewhere and he’d take us down- 
town and buy us clothes galore. On Sally’s birthday he’d 
really spend money because she was his favorite. 

| knew what my father had done was wrong, but I couldn’t 
really hate him. And although she’d fuss at him for not 
supporting us, I don’t think Mama hated him either. She 
was disgusted and awfully hurt, but she didn’t do anything 
to him even when he started living with another woman in 
another part of town. 

\s infrequent as they were, I enjoyed the shopping trips 
with Daddy. I can see now how they must have affected 
Sally. She got the idea that men were supposed to give 
pretty things to girls. And the way she’d throw her arms 
sround Daddy and hug and kiss him was her way of show- 
ing gratitude. 

Of course, I realize now that it would have been more 
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helpful to us if Daddy had given Mama the money he spent 
so she could put it to more practical use. But then we were 
just kids and easily impressed by the way Daddy flashed the 
money. That it happened only once or twice a year didn’t 
matter. 

One afternoon when Daddy came to pick us up, Sally and 
I were waiting in front of the building for him. He never 
came upstairs to see Mama. This day some kids had been 
teasing Sally and she was all in tears when Daddy came up. 

“What's the matter with my little sweetheart?” he asked. 

“Those old boys!” Sally sobbed. “They keep calling me 
names. They call me crazy.” 

My father swore. “Those little devils!” He took Sally into 
his arms. “Don’t listen to them, honey. They’re the ones 
who are crazy. Why, you're the prettiest little girl in ten 
counties!” 

He was right about that. Sally was pretty as a picture. 
She had inherited Daddy’s “good” hair, long and wavy. I 
envied them both, although I constantly complained about 
the hard job I had combing Sally’s thick tresses. She was 
tender-headed and sometimes for spite I would pull the comb 
with a jerk, making her yell. When Daddy was drunk, his 
hair would be all over his head and down into his face and 
I'd scold him for looking like a tramp. He would apologize 
and run his thick fingers through his hair but it seldom 
did much good. 

In spite of these irritations I loved them both. The two 
of them were so helpless, each in a different way. Daddy 
because he was a slave to whiskey; Sally because she never 
seemed quite able to catch on to (Continued on Page 80) 








They were there together on 
the sofa when | came in - 
Sally and a boy she hardly 


even knew! 




















vd never known what a home and ,- 
family was like before. And now . 
mother was back to spoil it all. ~~ 
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for happiness on my own 


without having to live in 


the shadow of my mother. 


Did I have to be embarrassed 


HO SAID SHOW BUSINESS is glamorous? Maybe 

it is for the top stars, the Hornes, Baileys, Ellingtons 
and Belafontes. But don’t ask me about them because | 
know only the smalltimers. There are plenty of them, too. 
They don’t make hit records or appear on TV, and the only 
way they get to Broadway is by paying admission at the box 
office like anybody else. But they go on singing and dancing 
and entertaining in neighborhood bars, dingy dance halls 
and cheap night clubs year after year until they retire or 
pass on. 

Some of these men and women at the bottom of the show 
business ladder were once headliners. Others live for the 
day when their Big Break will come, and still others have 
packed their dreams away in theatrical trunks and forgotten 
them because they know that time has passed them by. 

I know these people because my mother was one of them. 
And until I was ten years old I travelled the circuit with 
her. I loved the people, but I hated the life. We lived in 
broken-down hotels and rooming houses, and travelled from 
place to place in jolting buses or crowded day coaches. 


by telling everyone who 


she really was? 


There were nights when I curled up and went to sleep 
backstage while my mother did her turn, only to be awak- 
ened when she finished and start out for the town where 
her next engagement was scheduled. Now and then we'd 
stay in one place long enough for me to enroll in school. 
But I was never there long enough to make friends or really 
learn anything. 

More than anything else in the world | wanted a house 
where Bella—I called my mother by her name because she 
said “Mama” made her seem old—and I could live forever 
and never move away. I remember some scenery in one 
theater where Bella played. There was the front of a little 
white cottage, with shutters painted on the window and 
artificial flowers in a window box. It was only cardboard 
and canvas but to me it was the most beautiful house in 
the world. 

It had a door that actually opened and I used to walk 
through it and close my eyes. I would pretend that I had 
just come home from school and my mother was waiting 
for me in the kitchen with a plate of cookies. One time, 
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Dapper Dan, the tap dancer in the show, 
saw me and asked what I was doing. 
When I told him, he shook his head. 

“We’re show people, Dotty—you, me, 
your Mama. That ‘cottage small’ bit 
ain’t for us. Why, we don’t stay put 
long enough to plant a seed, let alone 
watch it grow! You'd do better to prac- 
tice that time step I showed you the other 
day, 


honey.” 


and forget about playing house, 


Dapper Dan knew all about dancing, 
but he was wrong about me. I wanted 
no part of show business. What little 
singing and dancing I did was only be- 
Another 
thing I didn’t like about show business, 


cause Bella made me learn. 


it seemed I never had a mother—not like 
other kids. I even called my mother by 
her first name because everyone else did. 

Bella always assumed I would go into 
show business. To her, anything else 
was no fun and a waste of time. Also, | 
think she dreamed of seeing me become 
the star she never was. You see, Bella 
had only a taste of what success could 


be. 


forgot what it was like, even though 


It didn’t last long, but she never 


she had given up hope of ever getting 
close to the top again. 

She had joined a WPA Theater troupe 
The 


show was a smash hit and was taken to 


as a dancer when she was sixteen. 


New York. Bella got a singing part and 
after WPA folded, she teamed up with 
a young fellow who had one of the lead- 
ing roles. They got married and their 


Mother’s contemptuous eyes swept over me. 


you somethin’,” 


But there was still stardust in her 
eyes. Instead of bedtime stories, she 
used to tell me about her brief stint 
on Broadway. She’d cuddle me in her 
arms as the bus jounced along some 
country road and say, “There’s nothing 
else in this whole wide world like it, 
honey! Broadway—it’s the greatest! 
It’s like having the world at your feet, 
and after you’ve done your turn and 
you hear that applause——” She would 
sigh, lost in her dreams. 

But I had never seen that side of show 
business. To me it was grubby and sad, 
loud and flashy, uncertain and change- 
able. Even so, I suppose I would have 
followed her wishes if she hadn’t gotten 
sick that time in St. I didn’t 
know what was wrong with her, but 
I do know that I felt more afraid and 
lonelier than ever when they took her 
to the hospital. 

I spent that night in a bed in the 
children’s ward, and the next day my 


Louis. 


Aunt Cleo arrived. She was older than 
Bella but to me she looked younger and 
more beautiful than my mother did, even 
with her stage makeup on. “I’m here 
to see that you take care of yourself, 
Bella,” Aunt Cleo said. “When I leave, 
I’m going to take Dorothy with me.” 

Bella tried to give her an argument. 
“I’m going to make Dotty a star!” she 
said, trying to sit up. “This kid has 
talent, Cleo. I’m not going to let her 
throw it away in that hick town of 
yours!” 


“Ain't 


she mumbled sarcastically 


singing and dancing act was just begin- 
ning to click when I came along. My 
father refused to let my arrival hamper 
his career, so shortly after | was born 
he left. 

After I was old enough to be left with 
friends or a hired woman, Bella went 
back into show business. She had a tre- 
mendous voice for blues and she was 
seldom without work. But there was no 
demand in bigtime places for a blues 
singer, so she just went along making 
enough to support us, and not much 
more. 


But my aunt reminded her that it 
would be some time before she would 
be able to work again. “Besides, this is 
no life for a child. It’s a wonder the 
authorities haven’t made you put her in 
school.” 

“Bella— I want 
“Honest.” 

When she saw the way my face lighted 
up when Aunt Cleo began talking about 
her house and yard, I guess Bella saw 


to go,” I said. 


that I really didn’t want a show business 
career. Even so, I’m sure that if she 
hadn’t loved (Continued on Page 57) 
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KISSES COULDN’T HOLD HIM 


“Are you trying to tell me you don’t love 

me any more, Ronald?” I snarled, bran- 

dishing the knife. “Are you saying we're 
through?” : 











Nobody loved me, not after Mother died and Daddy married an- 
other woman. That’s why I clung so desperately to the first man 


who ever showed me any effection, a man I could never call my own, 


yet a man I knew I could never let go—as long as he was alive 





I QUICKLY CLOSED MY EYES against the strong rays of the morning sun. 

Everything around me was white. The brightness of the room and the sunlight 
were too much for my weary eyes. If I turned over I could get away from them. 
I tried to turn, but couldn’t. I was strapped to my bed. 

I opened my eyes again. This time I saw the bars at the window. Why was I 
strapped to a bed in a barred room? I tried to remember what had happened to 
me the night before. Everything was so hazy. 

I wished for my mother, but didn’t know why. I wouldn’t have known her if 
she had walked into the room. My mother left my father and me when | was two 
years old. Everyone said she was pretty, that she had a perfect figure, large dark 
eyes that were always laughing and long black silky hair. 

She believed in getting as much fun out of life as possible. I guess that is why 
she left Daddy and me. Taking care of a baby and husband couldn’t have been 
much fun for a nineteen-year-old girl. 

Some people called her wild, but I never believed it. If she knew I -was strapped 
in a bed behind barred windows, she would come and get me. If she had known 
how people had been treating me, she would have come and gotten me. She just 
didn’t know, that was the reason she had never come back for me. 

Things weren’t so bad after Mother first left. I stayed with the lady next door 
while Daddy worked during the day and at night Daddy always played with me. 
We had a lot of fun together. Daddy brought me almost everything I wanted and 
took me almost every place I wanted to go. Then he married Gloria. 

I was five years old when Daddy brought Gloria home. 

“Estelle, this is your new mother, Gloria.” Daddy told me. 

“I don’t want a new mother,” I said strongly. 

“Estelle, that isn’t nice,” my father said. “Tell Gloria you’re sorry.” 

“I won’t because I don’t want any new mother,” I cried. 

Daddy took me up with one hand and hit me firmly across the bottom with the 
other. “Now tell Gloria you’re sorry,” he said. 

“I’m sorry,” | mumbled with tears running down my cheeks and went to my 
room. Daddy had never hit me before. Immediately I knew that he loved Gloria 
more than he loved me. As I closed the door to my room, I heard Gloria say, 
“Gene, | can see she really needs a mother. She is much too impertinent.” 

From that night on, things were never the same. After school I had to run er- 
rands to the store and do things for Gloria. Daddy didn’t spend as much time 
with me as he did before. At night, I was sent to bed while he talked to Gloria. 

Things got worse when Dorothy was born. Instead of going out to play when I 
finished my jobs for Gloria, I had to sit with Dorothy. Daddy played with Dorothy 
more than he played with me. Gloria never shouted at Dorothy like she did at me. 
People came to visit Dorothy and said what a cute baby she was, but no one came 
to visit me. No one loved me. Every night I prayed that my mother would come 
back to me. She never did. 

At 17 I decided I couldn’t live at home any longer. I had gone to the movies 
with William Wood and afterwards we sat in his car in front of the house discuss- 
ing the movie. After about ten minutes William walked (Continued on Page 78) 
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I oaies never tell Paul the terrible 


thing [ve done, he must never know 


how easy I have found it is to 


be unfaithful behind his back 


I WAS VACUUMING the living room, 

down on my knees to push the cleaner 
under the couch, when he knocked at the 
screen door. I looked up and shut off 
the vacuum. 

“Oh—Hi, Walt.” I got to my feet, 
straightening my house 
dress and touching my hand to my hair 


wrap-around 


that was pinned up under a scarf. “Come 
on in.” 

“I just stopped for a second, Fran,” 
he said. “I’d like to have another look 
at the cellar, if you don’t mind? I want 
to get up some figures on it for Paul so 
he can decide what he wants to do about 
putting in the new furnace.” 

“Sure,” I told him. “Go ahead.” 

‘What time’s he due home?” 

“T never know,” I said. “It depends 
on how far he has to drive. But most 
Fridays he gets in around seven or 
eight.” 

“Well, | guess he wouldn’t want to be 
bothered about it tonight.” He smiled 
a little. “As hot as it is, nobody wants 
But this is the 
time of year to get the job done.” 


to think about furnaces. 


I took him into the kitchen, opened 


the cellar door, and clicked on the light 
for him. Just friends now, Walt and 
I. Casual, pleasant, relaxed with each 
other. Because I was Paul’s wife and 
we had both grown up and we realized 
that what had been between us was never 
really love, not the kind of love that led 
to marriage. 

Walt Holden, who had come back 
from the Army to work for the building 
and contracting firm his father owned. 
His sister, Betty, was still my best friend. 
Walt had been the first boy I had gone 
with in school. 

I smiled now with amused and gentle 
remembering. We had been so lost in 
romance, so sure of the young love that 
lasted almost a year. But nothing really, 
except our youth and the strong physical 
attraction of kisses and arms to hold 
close, the words of love to say. 

He came up from the cellar, brushing 
his hands on his work pants. [ saw the 
boy in him I had known and the man he 
was now, tall, clean-cut, attractive. Ev- 
erything about Walt still left me glad my 
first kisses had been his. 

“Cup of coffee, Walt?” I asked. 
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“Okay.” He sat at the kitchen table 
with me. “How’s Paul been doing late- 
ly?” 
“Pretty well. He sold three tractors 
last week.” 

“Nothing new about settling him here 
in town?” he asked. 

| shook my head. “We're still wait- 
ing.” 

“Rough on you. Not much fun being 
alone all the time.” 

“Well, it’s his job,” I said. 

Paul’s sales job for the equipment 
company that had its branch offices in 
Eastview. He was out on the road five 
days a week, while I stayed home, both 
of us hoping for the break that would 
give him a desk job so we would have a 
real marriage, living it together and 
sharing our home. Not these brief week- 
end affairs our marriage had been, more 
as though we were lovers stealing a few 
hours than man and wife. 

But I couldn’t tell Walt how I felt. The 
longing and frustrations and loneliness, 
all the long weeks without Paul and 
the hope that was lost in promises. 
Promising myself the future only made 


the longing more acute. The awful 
loneliness that grew to torment. I 
couldn’t complain to Walt. I couldn’t 


ery on his shoulder. I had too much 
loyalty to Paul for that. 

“He’s a good guy, Fran.” Walt smiled 
as if he were remembering, too. “I guess 
| couldn’t have lost you to a better man.” 

[ smiled with him. “It seems to me I 
was the one who lost you,” I said. “I 
cried over you, Walt.” 

“Did you?” 

“| was heartbroken—for almost a 
week.” I could joke about it lightly now. 
‘Gosh, it seems so long ago.” 

“Not that long,” he said. 

| saw his half-averted downward 
elance as | leaned across the table to fill 
his cup again and realized how little I 
had on under my dress. But Walt had 
seen me in less. That crazy night we all 
decided to go swimming after a dance, 
Betty and Hal and the whole crowd go- 
ing skinny-dip in the moonlight at the 
quarry pond. I wondered what made me 
think of that now. 

Walt looked at his watch. “Guess I'd 
better get back to the shop.” 

“And I'd better finish cleaning the 





house.” 

But | felt Walt’s eyes follow me as I 
went to the door with him. Self-con- 
sciously, | stepped back from the reveal- 


0 


ingly bright sunlight. I felt the tiny 
quickening in my pulses, the awareness 
of him that remembering brought, and 
it came strongly for a moment. 

I could laugh at us now for the ro- 
mantic kids we had been. But it was real 
to me then. All my desires, all my 
dreams had been built around Walt, my 
wanting him. I could smile and call it 
childish and know it was long finished. 
But my heart had filled with him once 
and my arms had reached to him and my 
kisses had taken his. And there couldn’t 
be that much belonging to someone and 
nothing now. 

But I was troubled by the memories 
he aroused as | went back to work 
on the living room after he left. Hurry- 
ing with my cleaning, nervous and tense, 
longing for Paul and knowing he would 
soon be home. And all the nights in all 
the months I was alone without Paul. It 
was that. not Walt. 


UPPER WAS READY to fix, frozen 

food I could put on quickly when 
Paul arrived. I took a bath, trying to 
relax my nerves. When I started to dress, 
I found the sheer black underthings Paul 
had given me as a half-teasing birthday 
present. I put them on and laughed at 
myself and took my dark green dress 
from the closet. 

The phone rang a little after seven. 
My fingers tightened on the receiver 
when I heard Paul’s voice. “Where are 
you?” I asked. 

“Nothing, honey,” he said. “Except 
that I’ve got a line on a deal that’s really 
big. The State Farm School. They’ve 
been having trouble with the milk cool- 
ing system and I gave them some ideas 


“Paul, what’s wrong?” 


about what our equipment could do for 
them.” He sounded enthused. “If I can 
get an edge in there, it means a lot, 
Fran. But I’ve got to stick around up 
here and see them again tomorrow.” 
“Tomorrow?” I sat down slowly. 
“You’re not—coming home until then?” 
“T guess I can’t make it this weekend 
at all,” he told me. “I'll be tied up all 
day. That leaves only Sunday. It doesn’t 
make sense to drive two hundred miles 
and right back the same day.” 
a 
“Fran, I know how you feel.” Some 
of the enthusiasm left his voice. “I hate 
not being with you, honey. But this is 
a chance I have to follow through. It 
could be the best break I've had. You 


understand, don’t you?” 


More important than being with me, 
| thought. Maybe that wasn’t fair, but 
it wasn’t only this one time. Paul’s job 
was always more important than any. 
thing in our marriage. Living the way 
we did for the sake of his job, forever 
putting the rest of our lives second to his 
ambition and the satisfactions of his 
work. 

“But what about the dance?” I asked, 
because I couldn’t say what I was really 
feeling. I couldn’t put that into words 
on the phone. “I told everybody we 
were going, Paul.” 

“Dance?” 

“Tomorrow night at the Grange 
Hall,” I said. “I wrote you about it.” 

“Oh, that . . .” He laughed. “Well, 
it’s just a dance. I mean, after all— 
there'll be other dances, honey. Sure, | 
know you’re disappointed. But what can 
I do?” 

“Nothing. I guess.” He could find an- 
other job. He could make us a home. 
He could be with me like other hus- 
bands. But I said, “Of course—I under- 
stand. I’m glad for you, Paul. Good 
luck on it.” 

“Pll let you know what develops,” he 
said. We talked a minute longer and the 
operator broke in to say the time was 
up. “Take care of yourself,” he told me. 
“Pll see you next week then.” 

“Yes.” 

We said goodbye and the line clicked 
and went dead. I dropped my hand to 
my lap, holding the phone a moment, 
closing my eyes to tears as I put it back. 
Dressed for him, waiting for him, every- 
thing in me that was Paul’s wife. 

I didn’t eat any supper. I undressed 
finally, mocked by the clothes I tossed 
aside. I lay restlessly, the sheets twisted 
around me, throwing them off as if my 
arms and legs were bound with them. 
But no release from the knotted tight- 
ness in me. 

Somehow, I must have slept at last, 
tormented by dreams of Paul and Walt. | 
woke to find my arms hugged to the 
pillow and my face wet with crying and 
Still alone. So much alone. 

Walt phoned at noon. “Paul there?” 
he asked. “Can I speak to him, Fran?” 

“No,” I said. “He didn’t come home.” 

“Oh?” 

“He can’t make it this weekend.” | 
explained about Paul. “I’m afraid you'll 
have to wait until next week to talk to 
him about the furnace, Walt.” 

“That’s too bad.” He was silent a 
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moment. “I guess you won’t be going 
to the dance tonight then?” 

“TI guess not.” 

“You could come with Hal and Betty 
and me,” he said. 

“No, Walt. I don’t think I'd better.” 

But Betty stopped by to see me on her 
way to go shopping a little while later. 
She said Walt had told her about Paul. 
“] think it’s a darn shame you can’t go 
to the dance,” she said. “You'd have 
fun.” 

“T’d like to, but—” I lamely repeated 
what Paul had said. “It doesn’t really 
matter. There'll be other dances.” 

“No reason you should miss this one,” 
she said. “It'd be no trouble for us to 
take you. Why sit home by yourself?” 

“I suppose—I could go.” 

“Why not?” 


HE DANCING was underway when 

we got there that evening. Betty 
was with Hal and Walt took me as a 
partner. 

It was fun with Walt. We both loved 
dancing. I remembered how we used 
to drive over to Halesburg or across the 
county to Northfield on the Saturday 
nights when there was no dance at home. 

We always danced well together and 
the ease of following him came back to 
me now as if it had only been a week 
since his arms led me. 

My skirts went flying as he spun me. 
I clung to him, held tight. Pulled 
against him and hanging on, hugged to 
him to save myself from falling, but a 


% If Paul had only come home that week- 
“end instead of telephoning that he had to 
stay on the job; if he had only been there to 


eliness 


deeper excitement still throbbing in me 
when the music stopped. And it never 
stopped for long. Other arms to swing 
me, but Walt’s arms waiting and mine 
reaching to him. 

We went outside to cool off a minute. 
Moonlight and the sky heavy with stars 
and it could have been only last night 
that we were kids in love like the others 
who stood there on the steps and talked 
softly. Walt took my hand. 

I heard the music start again and I 
knew we should be inside dancing. But 
he kept my hand as we strolled along 
beside the brook to the picnic grove, 
the benches and tables deserted now in 
the darkness of the trees. 

“Remember the night you lost your 
shoes?” Walt asked. 

“T didn’t lose them,” I said, smiling. 
“IT took them off to rest my feet and you 
hid them.” 

“So I could keep you out here to neck 
with you,” he said. “And you knew 














darned well where they were.” 

“T didn’t!” I laughed. 

But I was remembering all the nights 
we had come here. And the nights we 
had parked in Walt’s car. 1 was remem- 
bering the night before he left to go 
into the Army, what he asked me that 
night and how much I wanted Walt and 
denying him the love I was too afraid 
to give. The aching desire and the long- 
ing after he went away. All the times it 
had been so hard to turn from Walt’s 
arms. 

“Do you ever wonder how it might 
have been?” he asked. “If I hadn’t 
gone into the Army and you hadn’t met 
Paul?” 

“Sometimes,” I said. 

He put his arms around me. “Fran— 

Walt kissed me, but not the timid kiss 
of a boy for a girl innocent of loving. 
Hard, intense, both pleading and demand- 
ing, a man asking what a boy had left un- 
finished. Beg- (Continued on Page 72) 
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Forgive and forget? How could I forgive 


mebody taking away my own flesh and 


lood? How could I forget the terrible nightmare 


I had seen with my own eyes? 


[EN the last cup of coffee was other package?” Jess indicated the large 


box Art had brought. I gave them a 


ured, Jess fetched the birthday 
ts and set them in front of me. I 
mile fixed firmly on my face lest 
and bare my soul. 
ened Jess’ package first and found 
derful new steam iron I'd been 
y tor so long. 
just lovely,” | said to Jess. “I 
t have asked for anything nicer.” 
t through the formalities of kiss- 
and acting like he had given 
Empire State Building with a 
round it. I was glad to get the 
| | did appreciate it, but 1 would 
joyed it a lot more if he just 
isked Grace and Art to share the 
with us. 


n’t you going to open up the 


stage smile and said: “Of course.” 

1 had a hard time trying to keep 
from ripping the wrappings off. I was 
seething inside, but I smiled and care- 
fully opened the box and when I looked 
inside | couldn’t keep back the tears. 
They seemed to flood up from the -tips 
of my toes and tingle through me like 
drops of fire until they brimmed over 
and ran down my cheeks. 

It was an enlarged and tinted picture 
of Billy. My Billy, and it must have cost 
them a week’s salary for the superb 
workmanship and beautiful frame. My 
Billy who would laugh no more. I could 
see him standing there, laughing and all 
at once something exploded in me. 





“Get away from my house!” I 
shouted at Jimmy’s mother. “Get 
away! I hate the very sight of you.” 
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Billy didn’t fall under 


the wheels of that car, 


ie was pushed—by my 
best friend’s son 


\ll the rage and heartaches and pain 
he last six months boiled up in me. 
could they do this to me! How 
ild they be so heartless, so cruel when 
knew how I’d suffered! They could 
this to me with their Jimmy safe in 
| next door. All at once the hatred 
\led over and I was on my feet scream- 
it them. 
You must be awfully proud of your- 
s flaunting a picture of Billy in my 
like this. I thought birthdays were 
elebrating and being happy—not to 
ke a person wish they’d never been 


s took hold of my arms and shook 
ind I yanked myself free and glared 
ith 
You’re the cause of this. You invited 

these people here; I didn’t. You 
| didn’t want them and you in- 
1 them without asking me. This is 
yur fault.” 
Donna, darling, you don’t know what 
» saying. Stop it! Stop it!” Jess 


You shut up!” I yelled at him. “You 

» business asking them over when 
knew I didn’t want them. You 
sht you could force them on me. 
t you? You thought you would 
e me forgive and forget, didn’t you? 

it won’t work. It won't work at 


Ih no, Donna. We didn’t mean it 
vay. We wouldn’t have done any- 
to hurt you for the world,” Grace 
“We loved Billy, too. We know 
: terrible loss you’ve suffered, but 

idn’t mean to hurt you, Donna.” She 
» and came to my side, but my cold 
stopped her from touching me. 

Ve thought you would love the pic- 
It was made from your favorite 
hot and we were so sure you would 

it—so sure—.” Grace finished 
et out! Get out of my house and 

t ever set your feet on my doorstep 

and take Billy’s picture with 
| want Billy, I don’t want his pic- 

! want my real, live Billy that your 
yok away from me. No picture 

ing him back to me.” 


I almost pushed them out the door 
as Jess tried to stop me, but I shook him 
off and kept after them until I had them 
backed clear out onto the front porch 
and then I slammed the door in their 
faces. 

They would never know how it was. 
How could they know how it was for a 
mother to lose her only child? The heart- 
twisting pain of seeing an only child lay 
crushed under the wheels of a car. 

Jess tried to calm me after I turned 
away from the door. He apologized for 
inviting the Hansons over and said he 
was sorry he had spoiled my birthday, 
but I turned my back on him and 
wouldn’t answer. Jess had made a mess 
out of the evening for me so let him eat 
his heart out; it would do him good. 

It was the following week when I had 
just come back from the cemetery and 
putting fresh flowers on Billy’s grave 
when I heard a knock at the front door. 
I opened it and there stood Grace and 


I kept Billy’s things 

—his clothes, his toys 

—just as he had left 

them on that fatal 
day. 





when I saw her all the rage that had 
been piling up in me the last week came 
to a voleanic boil. 

It was her son, Jimmy who had mur- 
dered my boy. It had been murder, | 
don’t care what anyone said, it had been 
murder. He pushed Billy in front of the 
automobile; I saw him with my own 
eyes. 

I told Grace I never wanted to see her 
again and here she was at my door and 
smiling as though nothing had happened. 
How could she? 

“I was wondering if you would like 
to come over and have coffee and cake 
with me, Donna. I just finished frosting 
the cake and it looks delicious,” Grace 
said. I was so angry I could hardly 
speak, yet when I did finally I screamed 
at the top of my voice. 

“Get off my porch and get away from 
my house! I told you I never wanted to 
see you again. I despise the sight of 
you! Why do you keep coming back? 















Why?” I stood there trembling with 
| anger, tears spilling down my cheeks, 
"hot, scalding tears of hate. 

“Donna, | keep coming back because 
] want to be friends with you again. 
| Please bury the hatchet. You know Jim- 
| my no more intended hurting your Billy 
‘than I would have thought of hurting 
® him. We've been such good friends for 
so long and I’m sure when you get over 
_your bitterness and loss you will under- 
stant,” Grace said. “I know how you 
must feel, Donna, and I understand, but 
please . . .” 

1 slammed the door in her face and 
leaned against it crying. How could she 
have the nerve to come over and even 
knock on my door let alone invite me 
into her home? I had told her in no un- 
certain terms the day Jimmy killed my 
Billy that I never wanted to see her 
again. 

She knows how I feel! 1 stormed to 
myself. | could have laughed if my heart 
hadn’t been crying. I guess my heart 
would always cry, because there never 
would be another Billy. Even if another 
child were -possible it could never fill 
the empty spot in my life that Billy had 
filled to overflowing. 

I went into Billy’s room and walked 
around touching his things which had 
been left just as they were when he was 
killed. I felt so lost and lonely with my 
little boy gone. His room looked much 
like any seven-year-old boy’s room with 


a 








football and baseball stars’ pictures 
had tacked on the wall. A ball of twine on 
— 4 the dresser and a box of rubber bands, 
some broken. 
vur- I walked across the room to a box in 
r, I the corner and stood looking into it. 
een There was a pair of skates, a skate key, 
the a couple of baseball bats and two or 
wn three balls, and a conglomeration of nuts 
and bolts being saved for some impor- 
her tant repair job. And there was a pair of 
and blue jeans tossed carelessly over the foot 
ed. of the bed where Billy had left them and 
I had refused to let Jess put them away. 
ike When I had to move the jeans to dust 
ike or when I was cleaning the room they 
ing were put back as near in the same posi- 
ace tion as I could get them so they would be 
dly just like Billy left them. This was the 
ed way I| wanted it to be. No matter what 
Jess tried to tell me. Maybe it was wrong 
om to brood over Billy, but I loved him 
to i... 
of The house wasn’t the same. It wasn’t 
k? a home anymore with Billy gone. Be- 


fore there had always been boys romp- 
ing through the house, in and out Billy’s 
room on some major project of their 
own. But now if Jess snapped his finger 
on the back porch I could have heard it 
in the front room, everything was so 
quiet. 

I-missed all of the neighbor boys run- 
ning in and out and hollering at the 
door for Billy to come out and play. 
There just didn’t seem to be anything 
left to live for with him gone. 

Even with Jess’ patience and love and 
all of his little kind deeds, nothing 
seemed worthwhile. Nothing would ever 
be the same again. Billy had been my 
whole world. Of course, Jess was my 
whole world, too, but that was a differ- 
ent kind of love. 

I sat on Billy’s chair at his desk and 
leaned on my elbows, running my fingers 
through my hair. It didn’t seem possible 
that he was gone. It didn’t seem possible 
that | would never see him again. His 
tablet lay open on the desk just where 
he had left it—where he had been work- 
ing on his school math. There was a dis- 
torted picture in the corner of the paper 
where he had been trying to draw a dog. 

I could listen carefully and almost 
hear his voice as he would come into 
the house on the run and yell, “Hey 
Mom, what’s to eat, I’m hungry.” 

Wasn’t that just like a little boy? Al- 
ways hungry. There never seemed to be 
enough food to fill him up. I used to 
tell him he had a hollow leg. 

Tears welled in my eyes and I leaned 
my head over on the desk and cried. If 
only I could reach out and touch him, 
kiss his golden cheek just once. 

“Oh Billy, Mother misses you so. What 
wouldn’t I give if it were possible. to 
bring you back to me again.” My voice 
hung like a tear in the room. I hoped 
some way it was possible for him to 
hear me, for him to, know how very 
much I loved him and how very much 
I missed him, too. 

I left the room, closing the door be- 
hind me; remembering all the times I 
had scolded him. All the times I had 
hollered at him to clean his feet before 
he came into the house and wished I 
could take it all back. If he could only 
come back I wouldn’t care if he strewed 
mud from the back door to the front— 
if only he could come back to me. 


HEN JESS came in from work I 


told him about Grace asking me 


over to her house to have coffee. 

“Why didn’t you take her up on it, 
honey? You can’t go on like this for- 
ever. 

“What makes you think I can’t?” | 
snapped. 

“Now look,” Jess said. “You know 
in your heart it wasn’t Grace’s fault, nor 
Jimmy’s either; he didn’t see the car 
coming.” 

“Oh yes!” 
them.” 

“Now, Donna. You know how rough 
kids play. They were both running and 
Billy might have fallen in front of the 
car anyway. They were excited and 
didn’t watch where they were going.” 

Jess put one arm across my shoulder 
and hugged me to him. 

“Now look, honey, Grace and Art are 
swell people, you know that. We’ve been 
neighbors ever since we were married 
and never had any trouble before. I think 
you should let by-gones be by-gones.” 

I pulled myself away from Jess’ arm, 
he made me so furious sometimes. What 
in the world was the matter with him? 
He knew Jimmy had killed our boy and 
yet he would play ball with him in the 
back yard and talk to him just like he 
was Billy. Just yesterday I had seen him 
walking across the yard with his arm 


I said. “Stick up for 


around Jimmy’s shoulders. How could 
he even touch that boy after what Jimmy 
had done to our lives? 

“IT just don’t understand you at all, 
Jess. You go on as though nothing had 
happened. Just like Billy was still here. 
How can you be that way? What goes 
on in that crazy head of yours?” I said, 
choking over a heart full of tears. 

_Jess tried to take me in his arms, but 
I turned away. 

“Look, honey. Try to understand. Try 
to put yourself in their position. How 
would you have felt if it had been the 
other way around? You'd feel just the 
way Grace and Art do. And poor li'tle 
Jimmy is eating his heart out becaus: 
you won't talk to him anymore. I feel 
sorry for the poor kid. He didn’t in- 
tend to kill his best friend and playmate 
any more than you or I would have 
thought of doing it. Can’t you see what 
you are doing to the Hansons? You're 
tearing them apart as well as yourself 
and me.” 

I got up and walked into the kitchen 
and Jess followed me. I just wanted 
him to go away and leave me alone, but 
he kept on (Continued on Page 49) 
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FOR A CHECKUP 


A year ago, he was only reading 
about cancer, just as you are now. 
But cancer was something that 
happened to the other fellow. No 
need for him to go to a doctor. 


Now that he knows better, it is 
unfortunately too late. He is one 
of the 75,000 cancer patients who 
will die needlessly this year be- 
cause they did not see their doc- 
tors in time. 


... AND A CHECK 


Nor could he see any reason, last 
year, for backing the fight against 
cancer with his dollars. 


But cancer always strikes close to 
home—in two of every three fam- 
ilies, to be exact. This toll can be 
reduced by supporting the medical 
counterattack with a contribution. 


The other fellow? He’s always one 
of us. Some find it out the hard 
way. What will it take to con- 
vince you? 


Guard your family— 
fight cancer witha 
checkup and a check. 


Send your check to “Cancer,” 
c/o your local post office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 3° 





ss JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Willie King was sentenced to a year and a day in 
prison after authorities discovered that the “Willie King Jr.” listed as a de- 
pendent on his income tax report was King’s dog. 


* * * * 


In Atlanta, Ga., motorist John L. Jackson lost control of his car, smashed into 
a wall, shame-facedly listened as police advised him to remove from his auto a 
sticker which read: “Help Stamp Out Women Drivers.” 


* * * * 


In Columbus, Ohio, 32-year-old gunman Lee A. Blake held up a confectionery 
store, hailed a cab and escaped to a bar, was arrested soon after when the cabbie 
walked in with police, who revealed that Blake’s holdup victim was the cab 
driver’s wife. 

* * * * 

In Jamaica, B. W. I., civic leader Mrs. Beth Jacobs revealed she was having 
difficulty reducing the island’s illegitimate birth rate by popularizing marriage 
and planned parenthood methods, admitted sadly: “Even unwed mothers, left to 
face their ordeal alone, would rather have had their fling and pay the price than 
be good spinsters with no love life at all.” 


* * * * 


In England, one-time middleweight boxing champion Randy Turpin explained 
why he likes his present job in a junk yard: “It keeps my mind off things.” 


* * * * 


In Detroit, Mich., former college student Joseph F. Wright, 27, was sentenced 
to 60 days in jail after admitting he stole 33 books from the city’s public library, 
including one titled: The Family Legal Advisor. 


* * * * 


In New York, would-be robber Raymond Irby, 26, collapsed under a hail of 
bullets fired by liquor store owner Sam Kole, was rushed to Harlem Hospital 
where physicians found him miraculously uninjured; he had simply fainted from 
fright. 

* * * * 

In Atlantic City, N. J., police arrested Janice Richards, 22, and Jacqueline 
Dozier, 24, both with records of prostitution, for “entertaining” for a fee two un- 
identified middle-age delegates to the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators convention. 

* * * * 

In Boyce, La., 36-year-old Bernie Mitchell crashed head-on with an on-coming 
auto on a state highway curve, limped away with injuries as did the driver of 
the other car—his brother, Mathew. 


* * * >” 
In Norfolk, Va., a concealed weapons charge against stevedore Allen Jones was 


dismissed after red-faced police officers admitted they later discovered Jones’ 
“weapon” was a cap pistol. 
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answer to gentle rain showers, and ‘the robin 
shopping for « sen boss, the great Maa a Mae 

ot far off. The-sparkle of spring, ys 
Acs it arivs in a buat of color that pat ie and api into the mooth of April 
and May. To keep in step. with the bright Fawgiases of Ss Soman intert 
looked at with a critical eye and before long the “soap and bucket” sate 
and spring cleaning is next on the agenda. See TAN’s fe. List a 














HAT’S SO exciting about spring? It’s a 
season of change, hat-wise especially, be- 
» a charming hat makes any woman feel 
look delightfully attractive. Hats this 
are colorful and news-worthy with all 
lements of surprise and splendor. 
lections are wide and varied, colors are 
ited and sizes and shapes are unusual. 
are gilded with flowers in vivid hues 
: against white or black backgrounds of 
making a grand contrast that comple- 
a basic outfit. Wig-type floral hats, re- 
bling miniature gardens in full bloom, are 
items that cover the head completely. 
nart, jaunty pillboxes worn straight across 
rehead appear in straw or softly swirled 
fon. Height-giving turbans and stove pipes, 
ell as wide brimmed cartwheels and tiny, 
le, after-five hats are being shown to 
spring ensembles. TAN’s spring hats 
by Madcaps, Inc., Jewelry by Marvella. 


Modified pillbox of white straw cloth looks smart 
with prints, has double band and “pouf” effect. 


Bright red “stove pipe” hat has wide band of match- 
ing grosgrain ribbon and huge bow for Pilgrim effect. 





“Ombre” stripe straw cloth hat has colors 
ranging from dark grey to chalk white. 
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4 Child Care: 
‘The Spoiled Child 


By Dr. Edward W. Beasley 














Instructor In Pediatrics 

Northwestern University 
WO-AND-A-HALF-YEAR-OLD 
BILLY was screaming to the top of 
his lungs as his mother tried desperately 


' to get his shirt off for his checkup. | 


watched as she begged and pleaded with 
him, almost in tears herself. 

Finally the shirt was off, and I asked 
her to step outside the examination room 
as the nurse and I took over. 

Billy stopped crying and soon was 
playing with the little toy auto I had giv- 
en him. The examination completed, I 
walked out to Mrs. Lane. 

“Billy needs some discipline, doesn’t 
he?” she asked questioningly. “But he’s 
just a little boy, and I always thought 
that when he was older, he would under- 
stand and that I wouldn’t have to be 


harsh with him. My husband says that 
am spoiling him.” The rush of words 


halted momentarily then continued, 


“Doctor, how early can you teach a 


“child to be obedient?” 


“Let me answer your question by ask- 
ing one,” I countered. “How long has 


‘Billy been able to understand when you 
‘speak to him? How long has he been 


able to crawl and walk and investigate? 
You wouldn’t hesitate to tell him ‘No, 
no,’ if you saw him crawling to an open 
window, or about to strike a match or do 
anything else that could bring him phys- 
ical harm. Why do you feel that he 
cannot understand you when you caution 
him about behavior that is not only bad 
for his development but certainly un- 
pleasant for you? 

“I hesitate, Mrs. Lane, to advise you 
in regard to your relationship with Billy 
and his father, but I suggest that at this 
point, you had best let his father take 
over and administer the discipline. Even 
if it means occasionally the old-fashioned 
strap. It won’t take him long to realize 
that the party is over. Like any other 
healthy child, he will take.as much rope 
as you give him. I think frankly that he 
would welcome a little curbing. It’s 
really no fun to have your own way all 
of the time.” Billy will be happier now 
and so will his family. Try a little firm- 
ness with love. Just love is like a diet of 
all ice cream. 










You Can Qualify to 











Earn *50% to ‘250% 


in spare hours as a Lucky Heart Representative 


Man or woman, experienced or not, you can qualify for one 
of many full or spare time openings. No selling skills needed 
for this respected way to big money and a better life. 


Here’s what you'll do. 


Just call on friends, neighbors, relatives 
to show and demonstrate nationally ad- 
vertised Lucky Heart cosmetics—and you 
let them try these quality products in the 
comfort and convenience of their homes. 
Just show and demonstrate. That’s how 
thousands of others are making Big 
Money today...and you can, too. 


A new way of life is opened. 


Because of the money you'll have, you 
can buy that new car, home appliances 
...other things. You can enjoy family 
vacations, send children to college, sup- 
port your Church. Lucky Heart Repre- 
sentatives write and tell us they are doing 


FREE/ 


Display Case 
Offer! 


MEMPHIS 2, TENN., 


these things—so we know you Can, too. 
Many are making $50 cto $250 in spare 
time. 


It’s no secret. 

No magic either, just follow the Lucky 
Heart Plan and show, demonstrate and 
sell. You don’t need special craining or 
skills. And best of all, buying cosmetics 
at home is a trend chat’s growing. Cash 
earnings are big year round—so get 
started now. 

Act now! 

Money is waiting right now in your 
neighborhood—sales are easy—profits 
big. Just fill ouc the coupon below and 
mail it coday. We'll rush full details so 
yOu Can start at once. 


VLacky Heat 


COSMETICS 


Dept. 2-E 





This smart new case comes to you 


with beautifully packaged, full-size aa 

lucky Heart Cosmetics—exciting ADDRESS. 

new products and old established 

favorites. CITY STATE 


LUCKY HEART, Dept. 2-E 

400 Mulberry St., Memphis 2, Tenn. 

Yes! | am interested in big money and a better way 
of life. Without cost or obligation rush full details and 
FREE Display Case Offer! 
























Try Lamb, Ma‘am 


YHE DELICATE FLAVOR of lamb 
is often over-looked by many meal- 
anners simply because they have not 
ried a few of the delicious meat dishes 

xt can be contrived from lamb. For a 

iste change, and especially during the 

pring months, spring lamb, available 

om March to October, should be in- 

ided in the weekly menu. The pink- 

derness of lamb can’t be matched, and 

ith the seasonings of bay leaves, pep- 

corns, caper, curry powder and mint, 

ariety of interesting dishes are easily 

veloped. Since all lamb is young 

t, it is essentially tender, and most 
may be easily and quickly prepared. 




































Skillet Lamb Riblets 
breast can be roasted, stuffed or 
1 and rolled, but braised lamb riblets 
egetables is a favorite. Brown 2 lbs. 
iblets in 2 thsps. melted lard. Sea- 
th salt and pepper. Add Y, cup 
Cover and simmer 1 hour. Add 2 
carrots, 2 diced potatoes, 1 diced 
diced green pepper. Cover and sim- 
hour longer. Thicken gravy, serve. 





















Lamb Shoulder Roast 
Place lamb shoulder roast, fat side up, on a rack in a shallow, open pan. Insert a roast 
meat thermometer into center of meat, being careful not to let the point touch any fat or 
bone. Roast meat in 325°F oven until internal temperature of 180°F registers on meat 
thermometer. Allow 30 to 35 minutes per pound for a bone-in roast, 40 to 45 minutes for 
a boned and rolled roast. There is no need to add water, baste or cover meat while 
cooking. 





Lamb Stew with Dumplings 
Cut 2 lbs. of lamb breast in 2-inch pieces 
and roll in flour. Brown in 3 tbsps. lard. 
Sprinkle with salt, pepper, thyme and mar- 
joram. Add water to almost cover meat, 
and simmer 11% hours. Add 6 sliced car- 
rots, 6 small whole onions, 3 halved pota- 
toes, 3 stalks sliced celery, 1 tsp. salt. Cook 
45 minutes longer. Drop dumplings into 
simmering stew and cook 12-14 minutes. 
Remove dumplings and _ thicken stew. 


Lamb Fricassee 
Heat 2 tbsps. salad oil. Add 2 lbs. lamb 
shoulder cut in 2-inch cubes, brown on all 
sides. Drain. Add 12 cups water, 1% 
cups Sliced carrots, 3 medium sized onions, 
2 tsps. salt, %4 tsp. pepper, 1 tsp. mint 
flakes. Cover, cook slowly for 2 hours. 
Blend 1% tbsps. flour, and 1% tbsps. 
water. Add to lamb mixture. Thicken over 
low heat. Serve with rice or spaghetti. 





Shoulder Lamb Chops 

Place 6 shoulder lamb chops %4 to 1-inch 
thick on ungreased broiler rack and ar- 
range so top surface of meat is 3 inches 
below source of heat. Broil 7 minutes on 
each side, seasoning when chops are turned. 
Serve hot chops with currant-mint sauce 
made by blending 1 glass currant jelly, 
2 thsps. dried or minced fresh mint leaves, 
1 tsp. grated orange rind, and allowing to 
stand an hour before serving. 
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= TAN Movie Previews 


‘NIGHT OF THE QUARTER MOON’ 

An interracial marriage in a millionaire San Francisco ship-building family is 
the theme of Metro-Goldwyn Mayer’s Night Of The Quarter Moon. Singer Julie 
London is cast as a strikingly beautiful quadroon who falls in love with and marries 

‘John Drew Barrymore (Rederic Nelson). 

The mixed marriage touches off a rumbling in San Francisco almost as violent 
portrayed by Agnes 








as one of the city’s earthquakes. Nelson’s mother, 
Moorhead, moves immediately to have the union annulled, and newspapers have a 
field day pointing out that the wealthy tycoon has a Negro wife. Their neighbors 
ask the young newlyweds to move out of their home, and police, when called to 
investigate an attack on beautiful Ginny 


Nelson, arrest her for disturbing the 
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fat or Nat King Cole turns in a surprisingly 

meat sensitive performance as operator of a 

es for night club. As husband of one of Ginny 

while Nelson’s cousins (Anna Kashfi), he is 
also related by marriage to the million- 
aire Nelsons. It is Cole who counsels 
Miss London in her dilemma and secures 
the services of Negro lawyer, Asa Tulley 
(James Edwards). 

lamb James Edwards in “Quarter Moon.” Acting honors go ” Edwards, who 

bi successfully defends Miss London in her 

1% annulment fight. In one scene the film reaches a crashing climax when Edwards 

ions, rips Miss London’s blouse off to show judge and jury that she is white under her 

mint suntan, in spite of her Negro blood. 

Urs. 

Ss. 

oe ‘SOME CAME RUNNING’ 


Heading the all-star cast which brings this James Jones novel of the same title 
to the screen are Frank Sinatra, Dean Martin, Shirley MacLaine, Arthur Kennedy, 


Minnelli, the MGM production is filmed in CinemaScope-Metrocolor. The title is 


tunning to seek the meaning of life, but are frustrated by obsession with mate- 
rialism. 


quite unwilling, after a drunk in Chicago, accompanied by the uninvited Shirley 


hates his hypocritical brother, Arthur 
Kennedy, and his wife, Leora Dana, but 
remains when he falls in love with a 
friend of theirs, Martha Hyer, a frus- 
trated college instructor. Because he 
is allergic to work, he becomes friendly 





ch with a local character, Dean Martin, a 

- man dying of a chronic illness who 

a makes a living gambling. When the two 

i discover they are unusually lucky play- 

* ing together, they form a partnership. 

y, The melodrama is alternately humor- 

., ous, violent and tragic. However, the | n mage : ang 
0 Frank Sinatra in “Some Came Running.” 


excellent acting makes this one of the 
exciting pictures of the season. 
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Martha Hyer, and Nancy Gates. Produced by Sol C. Siegel and directed by Vincente | 


taken from the Bible (St. Mark’s) and is interpreted to mean that some have come | 


Frank Sinatra is an ex-serviceman and ex-novelist who returns to his hometown, | 


MacLaine, whom he met while on the binge. Sinatra hates the small town. He also | 








Send A Copy 
To Your Friends 


. . . Without charge 


EBONY 
1820 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


Please send a free copy of EBONY 
with my compliments to the persons 
listed below: 


(_] If possible send the May issue. 
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A back porch-patio combination is a multi-purpose room for storage closets and relaxation. 
Recessed, open-faced closets utilize wall space and are easily accessible to occupants. 


1+ 
4 , 


en Other storage units, this 
is small, but compact and neat. 


or Spring 


ITH THE BRIGHT sunlight of 


early spring, the dismal dullness of 


shadowy winter colors can no longer be 
hidden by the magic pull of blinds and 
drapes. Walls, windows, carpets—ev- 
erything takes on a dark gloominess that 
can only be dispelled with a good old- 
fashioned house cleaning session. 

In the days of yester-year, this often 
meant a two-week workout, and when 
the job was completed, a thoroughly ex- 
hausted lady-of-the-house. Today, thanks 
to modern shortcuts, a few pieces of 
equipment will do the work in fewer 
hours and less effort. 

The secret lies in the contents and 
location of a well stocked utility closet. 
Ingenious arrangements have placed the 
cleaning closet in almost any room of 
the house to suit the traffic habits of the 
busy homemaker. 








A properly-equipped utility closet is neces- 
sary for good home management. 












ing. 
“It’s been six months since we laid 
‘Billy away and I think it’s about time that 
ou begin trying to build a new life for 
; ourself, and me too. There are a lot of 
ipoor little boys who don’t have toys and 
‘don’t have enough clothes to hardly cover 
Mtheir skin and Billy’s room is crammed full. 
Why don’t you clear it out, Donna. give it 
to charity so some little fellow can get 
‘some pleasure out of his things. Billy 
would want it that way and it would be 
better for you and me.” 

I walked over to the kitchen sink. To 
q give my hands something to do I picked 
' up a tumbler and filled it with water, 
' sipping it slowly. 

Give my son’s clothes to some strange 
child! Why that was the most sacrilegious 
thing I ever heard of. I sat the glass down 
on the tile so hard it cracked and I 
whirled around staring at Jess in disbelief. 

“What in the world is the matter with 
you, Jess? You must be losing your mind. 
' Do you think for one minute that I would 
take my precious boy’s clothes and toys 
fand throw them out just like so much 
' trash to be picked up? I don’t know what 
you're thinking of.” 

I couldn’t understand Jess’ reasoning at 
all. There was no use in him trying to ex- 
plain himself. I wasn’t going to part with 
one stitch of Billy’s clothes or one of his 
toys. They belonged to Billy and they 
were going to stay in Billy’s room. 

I had been so upset by Grace’s unex- 
pected visit I hadn’t started dinner yet and 
as I picked out some potatoes from the 
sack Jess strode angrily out the back door. 

It wasn’t long before Jimmy spotted him 
and came running across the yard from his 
house and threw himself into Jess’ arms. 
Jess swung him up on his shoulder and 
galloped around the yard with him just 
like he had done with our Billy. I watched 
them, my heart squeezing painfully. 

In a few minutes I saw Art driving into 
the yard from work and he waved to Jess 
and hollered, “Hi boy, what’cha know?” 
He jumped out of his car and the two men 
greeted each other with a hearty slap on 
the shoulder and Jess swung Jimmy around 
and transferred him to his dad’s shoulder. 

The tears welled up and flooded my eyes 
until I could hardly see to pare the po- 
tatoes. How many times I had looked out 
the window and seen Jess with Billy on 
his shoulder and swinging him around 
while Billy squealed with boyish delight. 

All I had to do was close my eyes to see 
Jimmy and Billy playing as they were that 
day—that most frightful, heartbreaking 
day of my life. They were chasing each 
other through the driveway and Billy 
would stop and laughing, push Jimmy with 
both his outstretched hands and say, “I 
did not.” and Jimmy would laugh and 





































I Had To Blame Somebody 


(Continued from Page 41) 


push Billy back and say, “You did too,” 
and away they went again. They ran down 
the driveway and just as they reached the 
street Billy whirled and pushed Jimmy and 
said, “I did not,” laughing—I can still hear 
him laughing, hear his voice, his hearty, 
wonderful laugh. Jimmy gave him a shove 
and said, “You did too,” and Billy went 
stumbling backwards and fell in front of 
the car as its tires screeched to a stop. 

I was on the front porch sweeping the 
steps and screamed, “Watch out!” But I 
was too late and Billy went rolling under 
the wheels. I'll never forget those screech- 
ing tires on the pavement as long as I live. 
Every time I hear a car’s tires squeal I'll 
live the horrible nightmare over again. 

I remember screaming and running to 
Billy, but when I kneeled by his side I 
could see it was too late. Billy was dead! 
My Billy was dead! 

Jimmy came running and threw his arms 
around me crying—terrified. 

“Please Aunty Donna, I didn’t mean to 
hurt him. Make him say something .. . 
make him say something! He isn’t dead is 
he? He isn’t dead is he?” 

I think I shall remember Jimmy crying, 
‘He isn’t dead is he?’, forever. I pushed 
him away from me and stared at him un- 
believingly. Something seemed to explode 
in me. 

“You killed my Billy!” I stood up on my 
feet and screamed at him again, “You 
killed my Billy!” 

God forgive me, but I think right then I 
would have killed Jimmy too, but Grace 
came running out of her house and grab- 
bing me by the shoulders she shook me and 
said, “Donna, Donna dear, get ahold of 
yourself. Billy needs you!” She turned 
and grabbed Jimmy and held him close 
to her and looked at Billy and then she 
said, “Oh no, Dear God! Oh no!” She 
tried to put her arms around me and I 
shoved her away yelling at her. 

“Don’t you come near me! Jimmy mur- 
dered my boy. I saw him push Billy in 
front of the car with my own eyes. I saw 
him. He did it on purpose!” 

Grace looked at me in amazement, “Oh 
no, Donna, you don’t really believe that. 
You couldn’t.” 

The driver of the car stood there looking 
with stunned horror, first at Billy and then 
at me and finally, his voice shaking so he 
could hardly talk, he said: “Lady, I didn’t 
mean to hit your boy! I couldn’t stop. He 
ran out from in front of that parked car 
and I didn’t see him until it was too late. 
Oh my God! My God! What have I done?” 

I was crying hysterically, but between 
sobs I told him I didn’t blame him. I knew 
he couldn’t help it. “It was that little boy, 
there.” I pointed. “He’s the one that killed 
him, not you.” And then I turned and ran 
into the house choking on my own tears. 


I never did know and I never did ask, 
but I guess it was Grace who called Art 
and Jess because very shortly after the 
accident, before the ambulance and police 
had driven away, they were both home. 

Grace told them what happened before 
Jess came into the house. That is, she told 
her version of the story. Not what really 
happened, not that Jimmy had killed Billy, 
Oh no, she wouldn’t tell him that! 

When Jess walked into the door I flung 
myself into his arms crying and screaming 
that Jimmy had murdered Billy. Jess told 
me right then I shouldn’t say such things 
and I cried out that Jimmy had killed 
Billy. I'd seen him with my own eyes. I 
saw him push Billy in front of the car. 
But Jess wouldn’t take my word for what 
happened. 

He said I was upset and didn’t. really 
see what had happened. Yes, he said / 
didn’t see what happened and I hadn’t been 
more than twenty or twenty-five feet from 
Billy when the car hit him and yet I didn’t 
know what had happened! Men! They’re 
absolutely crazy sometimes. There’s just 
no accounting for the way they reason 
things out. He acted as though Jimmy was 
a helpless little baby. After all, they were 
both seven-year-olds and that was old 
enough for any child to know right from 
wrong. That was what Jess always said 
when Billy was disobedient. 


ESS CAME BACK in the house and took 
his shower and by the time he was 
dressed I had dinner on the table. There 
was so much I wanted to say and couldn’t, 
so I sat quietly and tried to choke down 
my dinner. It was our family rule from 
the first day of our marriage to never 
quarrel or discuss differences of opinions 
at the table. 

My heart would go on crying for the rest 
of my life and I’d have to pretend I was 
happy on the outside because Jess would 
never understand how strong a mother’s 
love is for her child. Oh, he tried after 
dinner to make me come over to his way of 
thinking all right, but I knew he was 
wrong. So wrong. 

“Look honey, you’re not thinking 
straight. You know Art and Grace are 
swell people. Why don’t you give yourself 
a chance to get over this? Sure, it’s a 
terrible thing to lose your only child. It’s 
worse to have to see it happen, but the 
good Lord knows those people loved Billy 
almost as much as we did and anything 
you ever say or do will never convince me 
that you should condemn any one of them 
for Billy’s death. It isn’t right. [t just isn’t 
right at all,” Jess said. 

I suddenly felt lost—without direction. 
How could I fight this terrible sickness? 
For that is what it really was. It was like 
a malignant growth, eating away at my 
heart and soul, trying to devour my wan- 
ing desire to live. 

But how does anyone turn hate into 
love? I’ve heard of love turning to hate, 
but turning hate to love, that would be a 
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real trick. I didn’t think it was possible. 
Not under the circumstances anyway. How 
does anyone go about learning to love 
someone who has taken so much from 
them? 


| OW there was the annual dinner dance 
coming up. We all belonged to the 
same lodge and for years we had always 
gone to the Annual together. Jess wanted 
me to go, but I set my foot down. He could 
zo if he wanted to, but he wasn’t going to 
trick me into spending the evening with 
them. 1 hadn’t been anywhere since I lost 
Billy and I didn’t care if I never went any- 
where again. 

The night of the dance Jess came in 
from work with a little white box in his 
hand. He walked into the kitchen where 
| was cooking dinner and kissed me and 
handed the box to me. 

“What’s this?” I said. “It 
anniversary.” 

“Open it and see.” Jess said and he gave 
me another peck on the cheek so I untied 
the ribbon. 

It was a beautiful orchid corsage and it 
brought tears to my eyes because Jess had 
bought me an orchid for the dance every 
year since we had joined the lodge, but 
this time I wasn’t going with him. A team 
of horses couldn’t have dragged me there. 

“I’m sorry, Jess. I wish you hadn’t. You 
know I can’t go.” 

His answer surprised me, but I didn’t 
question him. I guess by then he was get- 
ting tired as I of hashing the same words 
over and over. 

“I know, Donna. I’m not going to beg 
you,” he said. “I just thought if you 
changed your mind you would have the 
orchid. Sure you don’t mind if I go?” 

“Of course not, Jess. You go and have 
a good time.” He deserved a good time 
and my guilty conscience knew it, but still 
[ couldn’t bring myself to giving in and go 
with him. Maybe I could have if Grace 
and Art weren’t going to be there too, but 
| couldn’t stand being in the same room 
with those two. 

With dinner out of the way and the 
dishes washed I was already feeling des- 
perately lonely and Jess hadn’t even left 
the house yet. Why should I be the one to 
have to suffer for another’s meanness? / 
hated Jimmy! Hated him for taking my 
boy away from me! Hated him for what 
he’d done to our lives! 

Jess walked into the front room just as 
the door chimes rang and he opened the 
door and flipped on the porch light. 

“Hi! Come on in, Grace. Where’s Art?” 

“He’s in the car. I really wish you 
would go with us, Donna. It just won’t 
seem right without you after so many years 
of us all going together.” 

[ didn’t answer her. 

Jess tossed his top coat over his arm and 
put on his hat. He seemed to sense just 
the right angle to cock his hat even without 
a mirror and it gave him a devilishly 
jaunty air and I wanted to run into his 
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arms and beg him to wait until I hurried 
into my formal, but I kept on pretending 
to read even though I could hardly fight 
back the tears. 

“Well, I know Jimmy will be all right. 
His window is right close to yours and I'll 
feel safe knowing that you are here.” 
Grace said. 

All words, very fine words calculated to 
make me like Jimmy and I never would. 
I'd always hate him! She was so very 
sure of me staying home that she didn’t 
even bother to call Mrs. Deeble to come 
stay with him. She was so sure of every- 
thing. Just like my Jess, no problem ever 
whipped Grace. I gritted my teeth to keep 
from screaming at her. 

“Goodnight honey.” Jess said. “Sorry 
you won't go.” 

“Goodnight Jess. Have a good time. I’ll 
probably still be up when you get home.” 

Grace said goodnight to me too, but I 
pretended not to hear and they went out. 
I heard Art’s car idling in the driveway 
and then I heard them drive away and I 
suddenly felt so empty—so alone. 

This was the first time Jess had ever 
gone to a dance or party without me. It 
seemed to be a symbol, a warning that all 
good things must come to an end if they 
are not carefully nurtured. 

I wished we lived somewhere else. Some- 
where that I wouldn’t have to avoid my 
neighbors all the time. Somewhere that I 
could laugh without Grace thinking it was 
an invitation to come in while I was in a 
good mood. I wished—oh, I don’t know 
what I really wished. Everything seemed 
so useless, so gone, so empty without Billy. 

I tried to watch the television, then to 
listen to the radio, but I couldn’t even con- 
centrate on the news so I ended up going 
to bed in disgust. 

I didn’t think I would sleep and didn’t 
much care, but I must have dozed off be- 
cause all of a sudden I felt myself being 
literally ejected from my bed and sprawl- 
ing on the floor. 

Panic swept over me when I saw the 
flames leaping into the air. At first I 
couldn’t get my bearings and I thought 
our house was on fire and then when I ran 
out the door pulling my robe about me I 
saw that it was Grace’s house! Jimmy was 
in there! 

A surge of revenge smiled and swept 
through me. My throat tightened and then 
shrieking laughter tumbled from my lips. 
I stood there on my porch watching the 
flames licking through the front room and 
up the side of the bursted windows to the 
outside of the house. It would be only a 
few minutes until they would be whipping 
and beating through the upper floor and 
flames would demolish Jimmy’s room. 

Jimmy! Jimmy was in there . . . I bit 
the back of my hand and from somewhere 
deep inside me something seemed to 
scream at me... “Dear God, don’t stand 
there, don’t stand there, do something! 
That could be Billy up there alone. That 
could be Billy!” 


It hammered away at me, but I was 
helpless to move. My legs and feet seemed 
to be weighted with cement. J couldn't 
move! And then I heard the screaming 
sirens and there were firemen swarming 
everywhere. Hoses and water—Jimmy— 
Jimmy—He was just a little boy. I had 
to save him. No one knew about him ex. 
cept me. I had to save him. 

A fireman grabbed at my robe as | 
dashed past him, but he wasn’t quick 
enough. I was at the side door and I ran 
up the stairs choking through the smoke 
until I reached Jimmy’s room. I crawled 
along the floor trying to call out, but the 
smoke. I felt Jimmy’s bed and he wasn’t 
there! I crawled around the room and 
found him clawing at the closet door try- 
ing to get out, confused and frightened. 

When I put my arms around him and 
pulled him toward the window he kissed 
my cheek and whispered, “Aunty Donna | 
love you. Please save me. I didn’t mean to 
hurt Billy.” 

I heard the pleading in his voice and 
scalding tears washed the smoke out of 
my eyes long enough to find my way to the 
window. The flames were licking at my 
nightgown and robe and I beat at the fire 
and grabbed Jimmy in my arms. 

I don’t know how I ever did it, but I 
threw Jimmy out the hole where the 
window had been and then I collapsed on 
the floor, choking with smoke-filled lungs. 

I tried to reach up and pull myself over 
the windowsill, but I was aflame from head 
to foot. I felt a spray of water hit me and 
then the blessed hypnotic spiral drew me 
down into merciful unconsciousness. 

When I regained consciousness again it 
was in the hospital and Jess was by my 
side. 

“Jimmy— 
right?” 

“Yes, you crazy, wonderful girl,” Jess 
said. “They’re out in the waiting room. I'll 
ask the doctor if they can come in for a 
minute.” 

He came back in with Grace and Jimmy 
and Art and Grace was crying. She tried 
to tell me how grateful she was and Jimmy 
came over and said, “Aunty Donna.” And 
kissed me and then blackness swallowed 
me again. 

I had burns over most of my body, but 
Doctor Kennedy said I was going to be 
well again even though I would have scars. 

That 1 didn’t care about. Jimmy was 
safe; that was all that mattered to me. He 
might have been Billy in there. 

The firemen said they found a faulty 
valve in the furnace. 

Art and Grace and Jimmy are living 
with us now, until they can rebuild their 
house and I have given Jimmy Billy’s 
clothes and toys. He lost all of his things 
in the fire. 

And as soon as I get out of this wheel- 
chair Jimmy and I are going to the beach 
together and go hiking and—well, it’s 
going to be just like Billy was home again. 

THE END 
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I Had To Live 
With My Sin 
(Continued from Page 25) 


came home, as if she’d been crying. Even 
her health suffered; she had frequent head- 
aches, and her stomach got upset so easily. 
But when I asked her what was wrong she 
oly said impatiently, “Nothing at all. I 
feel fine! Why don’t you quit nagging 
me?” 

] gave a mental shrug and told myself 
it was just “that age.” Everyone knew 
adolescence was a time of moods! 

But when she didn’t improve—when 
weeks went by and she grew so peaked and 
thin I knew something was seriously 
wrong, I knew I’d have to pin her down. 
My chance came when I got off duty early 
one night and came home to find her cry- 
ing her heart out on the sofa. 

“Darling, whatever is wrong? Come on, 
tell me, let me help you, whatever it is!” 

For a moment she looked as if she was 
going to freeze up again, but I put my hand 
gently on her shoulder. and that did it. 
She flung herself face down on the couch 
again, and the words burst from her as if 
adam had broken in her heart. 

“Mother, mother, I’m going to have a 
baby!” 

I sat beside her, too stunned to feel 
shock. Finally I heard myself saying al- 
most calmly, “Mary Ellen, of course you 
aren't going to have a baby! What makes 
you think that? You haven’t even dated 
a boy... . Have you?” 

She hesitated. Then slowly she nodded. 
“Yes. I—Mother, I’ve been dating a man 
on the sly, a man you don’t even know!” 

I remember thinking, / wonder if this is 
how it feels to die? I said dully, “You'd 
better tell me!” 

Keeping her face hidden in her hands, 
she told me about Drake. She’d met him 
over a coke at the drugstore. He was one 
of the transient loaders, working during 
the rush at the cotton gin just outside of 
town. They’d gone for a ride, and she’d 
gone on seeing him when I thought she was 
with her girl friends. 

“He made love to me; he said he’d 
marry me. And now—Mother, I’m going 
to have a baby, and I don’t know what to 
do!” 

I whispered hoarsely, “How soon? The 
baby—” 

I could hardly hear her mumbled, “Four 
months,” 

I sat there staring at her, feeling despair 
flow through me. It was so obvious now 
that I knew . . . “How could you, Mary 
Ellen? How could you? After all I’ve 
done... .” 

She lay back, her face swollen out of 
shape with her tears. “He was so sweet 
to me, Mother!” she cried on a fresh burst 
of tears. “He told me he loved me. he said 
I was the sweetest girl in the world and 
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he was going to marry me as soon as I wag 
through school.” 

I said bitterly, “And you believed him” 

“Yes,” she said more quietly. “Yes, | 
believed him.” She hesitated, then she 
went on slowly, “I guess it was mostly be. 
cause I wanted so much to believe him. | 
sounded so—so wonderful, like I really 
mattered to him. And he—he liked it when 
I kissed him, he didn’t think I was being 
mushy, the way you always do.” 

She fell silent then, remembering, and 
when she spoke again her eyes held some 
of that soft glow I’d seen before withou 
understanding what it meant. “And then, 
when he said he needed me. that he loved 
me too much to wait so long.— well, jt 
didn’t seem wrong any more.” 

She glanced at me, and the glow went 
out. She’d told him, she said, as soon as 
she realized what had happened. “He told 
me not to worry. He said he’d go back to 
camp and quit his job and get his stuff and 
we'd elope.” Her voice trailed off, and then 
after a long silence she said in a lifeless 
voice. “Only he never came back. And 
when I went to see his buddy and asked 
about him, he said Drake had quit and 
cleared out, no telling where.” 

“If only you’d told me sooner!” | 
moaned through dry lips. “Why didn’t you 
tell me? Let me help you?” 

“T don’t know.” She sat on the side of the 
sofa, twisting her fingers, her eyes turned 
away from me. “I was—too ashamed. I— 
I didn’t know what you’d say. I kept hop- 
ing I’d think of something to do.” 

I did then what I should have done long 
before. I sat down beside her and gathered 
her into my arms. “Oh, my poor baby.” 
The words came from the bottom of my 
broken heart. God help me. her words 
were an echo of my own feelings before 
she was born. “Darling. don’t you know I 
love you? That I'll do all I can to help 
you?” 

With a great rush of sobbing she flung 
her young arms around me and pressed 
her face into my shoulder. “Oh, Mother. 
Mother, what am I going to do? I've 
thought and thought of killing myself—” 

“Stop talking such nonsense!” I said 
sharply. And then as I felt her stiffen | 
said more gently, “I'll think of something. 
Mary Ellen. There’s always a way, if you 
look for it.” 


[Pet REMEMBER that night forever. | 
didn’t sleep. I lay staring at the ceiling. 
my heart one raw lump of misery. My 
child’s tragic predicament—how much of it 
was my fault? My rejection of her demor- 
strativeness—I had meant it for her good, 
but I saw now how it had made her ready 
prey for a man’s sweet-talk, his petting. 
.. . And deeper than that was the fear I 
had struggled against so long, the fear 
that blood would tell, that Mary Ellen 
would be weak, as I had been. Oh, baby. 
I wanted to shield you from hurt, I didn’t 
want anyone else to suffer for my sin! 
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What to do? It would only be a short 
time until all the neighbors would know. 
[thought of having her stay in a home for 
ynmarried mothers, but I knew I couldn’t 
dothat. She was so young! And of course 
it was much too late for surgical interfer- 
ence, even if I’d been willing to risk her 
health. No, she’d have to have the baby. 
And then both for her sake and the 
baby’s. the best thing would be to have it 
made available for adoption into a good 
home. She would just have to stick out the 
gossip until after the baby came. Then I 
would give up my job and we could go 
away. Mary Ellen and I, where no one 
knew us. We could make a fresh start, 
she and I. And at least the baby would 
be forever safe from shame. 

I talked to Mary Ellen about it the next 
morning after breakfast, and she agreed 
listlessly. “Whatever you say, Mother,” she 
said to anything I suggested. “I don’t 
care.” She seemed. somehow, just to have 
given up. Now that I knew she left all the 
planning to me, while she sank into a dull 
apathy that stayed with her right up to the 
end. She didn’t even seem bothered by her 
growing physical discomfort, nor by the 
shocked stares and behind-the-hand whis- 
pers of the neighbors. I let her quit school, 
of course. and she spent her days in the 
house, listening to the radio or just staring 
up at the ceiling. After dark I took her for 
rides in the car, and week-ends when I 
could get away we'd go out for dinner and 
a movie. 

As soon as Mary Ellen’s condition was 
clear to the neighbors I was aware of a 
change in their attitude toward me, too. 
People who used to be friendly scurried by 
with only a muttered greeting—and later 
not even that. Most of the doctors re- 
mained friendly, and the minister, and a 
few others. But most of the townspeople 
made their scorn clear. How glad I was 
they didn’t know that Mary Ellen was il- 
legitimate! If there had ever been a ques- 
tion in my mind as to the wisdom of my 
lies about Thad and me, they were erased 
now. At least I had been able to spare my 
child open disgrace and shame. And her 
baby—he’d be safe, he’d never know shame 
either. We'd put this behind us, Mary 
Ellen and I. She’d go back to school, it 
would be as I’d planned. And once she 
was married, I could close the book of my 
past; my sin would die with me... . 

Weeks before the baby’s birth I asked 
Dr. Farr, who was taking care of Mary 
Ellen, to arrange the details of turning 
the baby over to the Adoption Service 
headquarters in Chicago. Then I settled 
down to wait with longing for the day 
when it would all be over and we could 
leave the town and our past behind us. 


()NE STIFLING HOT July night, two 
weeks before we had expected it, Mary 
Ellen’s labor pains began. 
A hospital is a funny thing. You can go 
along for days with almost no patients at 
all. the whole staff just killing time. Then 


all of a sudden a rush will begin in one 
department or another and first thing you 
know you practically have patients hang- 
ing from the light fixtures. 

That’s how it was when I took Mary El- 
len to the hospital. The obstetrical wing 
was jammed. The ten-baby nursery already 
held fourteen. The two nurses were rushed 
to death. Quickly I slipped into a uniform 
and took over the floor duties, grateful that 
I wouldn’t just have to sit around and 
walt... 

Five hours later my grandson was born. 
As soon as I was sure Mary Ellen was all 
right, I took time to check the baby care- 
fully for anything that might make him 
unadoptable. But he was as perfect a 
seven-pounder as any I’d seen. Oh, I tried 
to be impersonal about him, just a nurse 
inspecting a baby. But in spite of me a 
pang of mixed emotion swept through me 
as I looked at the fragile face. the fluff of 
black hair, the tightly curled fists. 

“Poor little lamb,” I muttered under my 
breath. “But never mind, you'll have a 
good life, darling. You’re so perfect. some- 
one will snatch at the chance to adopt you 
and give you love and security and all the 
things you ought to have!” 

Carefully I slipped the elastic identifica- 
tion bracelet on his little arm. Then I 
wrapped him in his blanket and put him 
down in the last of the extra baskets we 
had installed in the nursery to handle the 
rush. I had left orders that Mary Ellen 
wasn’t to see him, but he would stay in the 
nursery ten days before Doctor Farr took 
him to Chicago to turn him over to the 
Adoption Service people, who said they 
had more calls for new-born babies than 
they could possibly fill. 

Because we were so crowded, Mary El- 
len had been put in a room in the section 
we kept for surgical patients. It was better 
that way, anyway, since she wouldn’t hear 
the babies or see the other mothers. She 
hadn’t shown any interest in the baby, 
though, so I felt she would get through 
this bad time without too much heartache. 
In a month or so I’d take her away. I 
thought we might go to Honolulu, maybe. 


I went down the corridor to Mary El- 
len’s room. She was still pretty groggy. I 
stroked her forehead and my heart tight- 
ened. She looked so terribly young... 

“Feel all right, darling?” I asked softly. 

She looked up at me. “Was it—a boy?” 
she asked hoarsely. I hesitated, then I nod- 
ded. “And perfect,” I assured her. “He'll 
go to a good home. Now you get some 
sleep, baby. I’m going to take a couple 
of hours off. Then I'll drop in to see you 
when I come on duty again. Okay?” 

She closed her eyes and smiled faintly. 
I thought, Thank heaven it’s all over at 
last! I felt suddenly very old and very 
tired. I looked at my watch. It was six- 
thirty in the morning. In half an hour the 
day girls would be on. I could leave now. 
Gratefully I went home and to bed. 


]? PLANNED to be back on duty by ten, 
but I was so tired I overslept and it was 
after one when I stopped in Mary Ellen’s 
room again. She was fully awake now, and 
as I came close to her bed she put out her 
hand and smiled at me for the first time 
in many months. I thought, why, she’s 
come alive again! And then I knew why. 
because without waiting for me to speak 
she said ecstatically, “Mother, [ saw him! 
Isn’t he beautiful? Mother, I’ve decided 
to keep him! He’s mine, and I can’t give 
him away—” 

I felt as if the floor was crumbling un- 
der me. I sank slowly into a chair and 
clasped my hands tightly to keep them 
steady. “You don’t know what you’re say- 
ing, Mary Ellen. You can’t keep him— 
the arrangements are all made!” 

The smile vanished, and her face took 
on a stubborn look. “I haven’t signed the 
papers,” she reminded me. 

A thousand pictures spun through my 
head—of Mary Ellen, scorned and de- 
spised, her life ruined because she had this 
child with her. I thought of all I’d gone 
through to keep my own secret under 
cover, to give her a chance. She couldn’t 
go through all that—and anyway, young 
as she was, everyone would know. And the 
baby—what sort of a life would he have? 

“Be sensible, dear. Think of the baby! 
Don’t you want him to have a chance? Re- 
member how people here have treated you 
lately? That’s how they’d treat both you 
and the baby all your lives! Everyone 
would know, any place we went. For his 
sake, of course you’ve got to let him go!” 

Tears filled her eyes. “I can’t,” she 
whispered. “I love him, Mother! Please, 
please don’t make me give him up!” 

She began to cry then, hard, shaking 
sobs. Immediately the nurse in me took 
over. I got up and patted her head gently. 
“Don’t cry, darling. I won’t make you do 
anything you really don’t want to do. I’m 
only trying to plan what’s best for both 
of you. There’s no hurry, we’!l talk more 
later.” 

I went to the desk and asked one of the 
girls to give Mary Ellen a sedative. Then 
I checked up to see why the baby had been 
brought to her. It was as I guessed—a 
nurse who hadn’t been told of the order, 
and in the rush she had brought him in 
when Mary Ellen had asked for him. No 
one’s fault, just one of those things—but it 
changed everything. Because no matter 
how much I tried to reason with her, what 
arguments I used, Mary Ellen had made 
up her mind to keep the baby. 

I went through that week feeling as if I 
was being torn in two. If I could only 
make her see what she was letting herself 
and the baby in for! She wasn’t seeing 
beyond the moment—a tiny live doll to 
hold and cuddle, a baby to dress and love 
and watch with pride as he grew. She 
didn’t know, as I did, what was ahead— 
the heartaches, the lonely life, the lies— 
and worst of all, seeing an innocent baby 
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all the things normal children have, 
because she wouldn’t give him to a 
real set of parents. I’d fought so hard to 
sive my daughter a decent, secure child- 
hood, I’d worked and lied and given up 
my parents and friends, everything and 
everyone—just to shield her. Now to learn 
it was all to be in vain, that my grandson 
would grow up under the stigma of illegiti- 
macy—well, I felt I couldn’t stand it. 

Then it was Wednesday, a week after 
the baby’s birth, the day the decision had 
to be made because Mary Ellen was going 
home that day and she was determined to 
take the baby with her. Jay, she had 
named him, Jay Robert Baker. 

After lunch that day I made one final 
effort to get her to change her mind. Care- 
fully I marshaled my arguments. She 
wasn’t prepared to earn a living for her- 
self. she wasn’t even through school—how 
would she care for him? A boy was much 
harder for a girl alone to care for than a 
daughter would have been. The good fu- 
ture she still could have, with marriage and 
other children. And then coming back to 
what seemed to me most important of all, 
what was best for the baby. But she 
brushed it all away. 

“I’m sorry you don’t approve, Mother,” 
she said soberly. “But no one could pos- 
sibly love him the way I do, and that’s the 
most important thing of all to give him, 
isn’t it? You'll learn to love him—” 

“I do love him. That’s why—” I began, 
and then I broke off in defeat. It was no 
use talking. Her mind was made up. “All 
right. Mary Ellen,” I said tiredly. “You 
win. He’s yours, and I can’t force you to 
zive him up. I'll see that he’s ready to leave 
when I take you home at five.” 

[ got up then and went down to the 
nursery. The nurse was at lunch. Most of 
the babies were sleeping. We were down 
to ten now. The others had gone home. 

[ went over to stand beside my grand- 
son’s basket. I looked down at the tiny 
bulge of him under the tightly-tucked 
blanket, and my heart felt squeezed with 
pain and regret. Long ago, when I was a 
young and foolish girl with my baby new 
in my arms, I had determined that no one 
else was ever going to suffer for my sin. I 
had given up everything to protect Mary 
Ellen and give her a good life. Maybe I 
hadn’t done as well as I might. maybe I 
should have loved her more and been less 
strict. but at least I had spared her shame 
and disgrace. No one had ever pointed the 
finger of scorn at her. At least she hadn’t 
had to pay for my wrong-doing. I had 
almost kept my vow—yet now the whole 
pattern was being snatched out of my 
My grandson would pay. My 
grandson would be an outcast! And it was 
my fault, for it was her hunger for the 
love my guilt made me deny her that had 
driven Mary Ellen into that man’s arms... 

{ looked around at the other babies in 
the quiet, dim room—all of them loved, 
wanted, going home to real homes, facing 
good, normal lives. Like the Mercer baby, 
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in the crib next to Jay’s. Born the same 
day, looking just like Jay with that fluff 
of black hair. the round perfect face. But 
there the resemblance ended. The Mer- 
cers were leading citizens, well-to-do and 
respected. Jed Mercer was a lawyer, a 
leader in the NAACP. This boy was their 
first. Mrs. Mercer had simply glowed as 
she described their plans for him—the 
lovely nursery, the baptism with all the 
doting relatives, the beautiful things their 
friends had showered on him—his father’s 
plans for his education. . . . Oh, he would 
have everything! While Jay— 

I reached down and loosened the blanket 
and picked Jay up. cuddling him in my 
arms. Tears blurred my eyes; all the grief 
and remorse and shame of all the past 
years built up into one gigantic wave. bury- 
ing me until I felt strangled and trapped 
with it. And suddenly, as I stared down 
into his baby face, the years slipped away, 
until once more I was a young, broken- 
hearted girl holding her newborn child in 
her arms, while I whispered a fierce vow 
into the tiny ear: You aren’t going to be 
hurt. I'll see to that, darling. 

Instantly I felt strong and sure. This 
baby was not going to pay for my sin! I 
had protected Mary Ellen. I would protect 
my grandson . 


WAS STILL ALONE in the nursery. 

Working fast. I put Jay down while I 
loosened the blankets around the Mercer 
baby. A glance at the charts showed me 
their weights were within ounces of each 
other, and certainly they looked enough 
alike to be twins! Changing their brace- 
lets was the work of just a moment. Then 
I switched them to each other’s basket— 
Jay to the Mercer boy’s, the Mercer boy 
to Jay’s. I was just tucking the blanket 
around Jay when the nurse came in. In 
my mind the thoughts were churning: I 
couldn’t force Mary Ellen to give up her 
wild scheme, but at least I would know 
that my grandson was safe! This child 
at whom the gibes and scorn would be lev- 
elled—he’d be just a child, he wouldn’t 
be my grandson. Jay my own flesh and 
blood—he wouldn’t suffer for my sin! 

My heart was pounding, but of course 
the nurse thought I was just checking on 
Jay. She smiled. “He’s going home today, 
isn’t he?” 

“Yes,” I said crisply. “Will you see that 
he’s dressed at five? I'll have his clothes 
here.” I pretended to check the room tem- 
perature, then walked out on legs I barely 
managed to keep from folding. Already I 
was aghast at myself—why, what had I 
done! Switching babies—! 

Early afternoon is a quiet time of day 
around a hospital and I managed to totter 
to my office and close the door without be- 
ing seen by anyone. There I collapsed, my 
arms on my desk and my head buried in 
them. I—a nurse—superintendent of a 
hospital—I had committed an unpardon- 


able sin, I had deliberately exchanged two 
babies! I must have been crazy! 

But it was for Jay, it was to fulfill my 
vow that my child, my grandchild, should 
not suffer on my account. .. . 

Slowly, out of the inner turmoil and 
chaos, one thought stood clear and strong. 
I had to put those babies back. I had 
no right to buy protection for Jay at such 
a price. I had to put them back. 

Like a fever dying out the turmoil and 
confusion inside of me quieted. The trem. 
bling stopped. I got to my feet and started 
down the corridor. I would send the nurse 
down to the linen room on an errand while 
I put the babies back where they belonged, 

But I never reached the nursery. With 
siren screaming an ambulance pulled up 
to the emergency door, and instantly the 
hospital sprang into action. There had 
been a bad highway accident just outside 
of town; one man died as they brought 
him in, three teen-agers were horribly in- 
jured, but alive. Doctors appeared, the 
surgery came alive, there was pressure and 
subdued excitement and urgent need for 
hurry. 

It was six o’clock when I slipped into 
the nursery. The Mercer basket was 
empty. Mrs. Mercer had gone home, tak- 
ing Jay with her, believing him to be her 
son, 

“Quite an afternoon you’ve had out 
there!” It was the nurse at my elbow, 
tucking a baby in after his feeding. I man- 
aged a smile. 

“Did they take the Mercer baby home?” 
I was still hoping against hope, but the 
nurse nodded brightly. 

“You were so busy I didn’t call you, but 
she said to thank you for being so kind. 
Shall I dress Jay now?” 

So it was out of my hands. “Yes,” I said 
quietly. “I'll see if my daughter is ready. 
We might as well leave now.” 


At FIRST I almost hoped that either 

Mary Ellen or Mrs. Mercer would see 
what had happened and demand that | 
make it right. But as weeks went by and 
no one but I knew what had happened | 
told myself it was best to keep my secret. 
Revealing it now wouldn’t help anyone. !t 
would hurt and upset both the mothers; 
they were both happy now. Those were 
my excuses, my alibis to myself. Under- 
neath, deep in my secret heart, lay the 
real reason for my silence. My grandson 
wasn’t going to be the one to suffer for 
my long-ago sin! Oh, no one else would 
know that this baby wasn’t my grandson. 
But I would know. 

One Sunday afternoon when the babies 
were about three months old I happened 
to meet Mr. and Mrs. Mercer on the street. 
He was proudly pushing a beautiful baby 
carriage, in which reposed—my grandson! 
They stopped, and of course I smiled and 
admired the baby, while they bubbled on 
about how smart he was, how he had 
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‘ned weight, and so on. I listened, nod- 
ding approval, while I thought of Mary 
filen and the baby she called hers—how 
the neighbors looked the other way when 
they saw us, of how pitifully few people 
cared how well he did. My heart lifted as 
[thought, He’s safe. My grandson is safe 
forever. After that it was easier to tell 
myself that I had done the best thing after 
ll, in seeing that he was protected in a 
yay I never could protect him myself. He 
yas the Mercer boy now, loved and secure, 
yith a splendid future. After that day I 
never called him Jay again. 

So the weeks went by, and I buried my 
secret deeper and deeper inside me. I won- 
der now if I wasn’t on the verge of mental 
unbalance in those days. I don’t know how 
ese to explain my perverted thinking. 
From time to time I saw the Mercers with 
“heir” baby, and I always told myself 
proudly, There is my grandson! See how 
well he does, how happy and secure he is! 

As for the other baby, the one we called 
Jay, I had nothing against him. I didn’t 
wish him harm. But he didn’t really count, 
in my thinking. It was my grandson who 
was important. The big thing was that 
my grandson should be honored and re- 
spected. This other child, this little Jay— 
he was just another baby, as the hospital 
babies were just babies, sweet and cute 
but not important to me. 

He was a good, healthy baby, sleeping 
alot, seldom crying. I left his care pretty 
much to Mary Ellen, who loved him with a 
heart-rending love. He was ten months old 
before he had his first cold. But then it 
was a bad one, striking him suddenly, set- 
tling in his chest. I took him to the hos- 
pital and called Dr. Farr, who diagnosed 
itas a touch of pneumonia. Poor Mary 
Ellen was frantic. But pneumonia isn’t the 
killer it used to be, and Dr. Farr was a 
good doctor, as good as the best. So I tried 
toreassure Mary Ellen. And within a short 
time Dr. Farr had him safely past the 
crisis, breathing easily, sleeping quietly. 

But Dr. Farr didn’t seem satisfied. He 
spent a long time looking Jay over, asking 
Mary Ellen questions. What he could do, 
the things he noticed, things like that. 
Later, when Mary Ellen went home to get 
some much-needed rest, Dr. Farr came to 
my office to see me. And when he left a 
half-hour later, the very bottom of my 
world was gone. For what he said was 
that as nearly as he could tell with the lim- 
ited facilities available to him, Jay was 
seriously retarded mentally. 

“Of course you realize my tests are only 
fragmentary,” he explained gravely. “But 
ven so it looks serious. I strongly urge 
that you get him to the hospital clinic in 
Chicago. They may be able to help him.” 

Even while he was talking, I wondered 
how I could have failed to notice how 
low Jay was. At ten months he could 
hardly sit alone; he showed little interest 
in his toys. He was too good, rarely cry- 
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ing. Oh, the symptoms were there, all right. 
But my guilt had made me shut him out 
of my thinking. and I simply hadn’t noticed 
his slowness. 


FELT STUNNED as I went about my 

duties that day. For a long time now 
I had managed to bury my feelings of guilt 
at having switched the babies. But now 
the horror of my deception came home to 
me with full force. I had given the Mer- 
cers my daughter’s perfect, intelligent son 
—and I had replaced him with an idiot 
child! 1 tried to remind myself that at 
least this baby could never miss what his 
real parents might have given him, but it 
didn’t help. I felt sick, physically sick, 
with shame and remorse. For one wild 
moment I even considered confessing what 
| had done, taking our baby back from the 
Mercers and giving them their own boy. 
Then I saw how impossible that was. Who 
would ever believe my story? In our little 
hospital we didn’t even keep footprint rec- 
ords. And for me to try to take their bright 
child away and give them poor little Jay 

-well, it was hopeless. 

If only I didn’t have to tell Mary Ellen 
Jay was retarded! How could I face it? 
But it had to be done. I told her that 
night. 

“Dr. Farr thinks we should take Jay to 
Chicago to the clinic for a check-up, dear.” 

She looked at me, puzzled. “A clinic? 
Why. Jay’s perfectly healthy, isn’t he? I 
mean, when he gets over this cold?” 

“Tt isn’t his health, exactly,” I said care- 
fully. wanting to temper the shock all I 
could. “Dr. Farr feels he isn’t develop- 
ing mentally as he should. Maybe some 
food supplement—” 

I saw the beginnings of doubt and the 
sick fear I was to become so familiar with, 
into her face. “You don’t think 
there’s anything wrong with him, do you, 
Mother? Do you?” 

I said gently, over the piercing pain in 
my heart, “He’s ten months old, darling. 
[ do think he’s a little slow—oh, not se- 
riously,” I added hastily, as tears gathered 
in her eyes and spilled over to trickle un- 
heeded down her cheeks. “But it can’t hurt 
to have a check-up done, can it?” 

“No,” she whispered, not meeting my 
eyes. “No, I guess not.” 

So we took him to the clinic. Then we 
took him to a specialist they recommended. 
Then to a succession of doctors and clinics 
for tests and treatments. 

But it didn’t do any good. Nothing did 
any good. It all added up to just one 
thing. Jay would never be more than two 
or three years old mentally. 

It was bad enough for Mary Ellen. But 
for me, the grief and remorse were almost 
more than I could bear. It would have 
been hard enough to take if Jay had really 
been her own child. But to know I had 
done this to her, yet be unable to relieve 
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her grief by telling her or setting it right— 
I wondered sometimes how much a human 
heart can bear. And then, as if that wasn’t 
enough, there were the glimpses I caught 
of the Mercer boy, who, at eighteen 
months, was as bright and lively as a 
cricket, running and laughing and chatter- 
ing, while the Mercers watched him, almost 
bursting with pride. That was Mary El- 
len’s boy. But she could never know. 

I guess the only thing that kept me from 
going really insane was knowing how 
much Mary Ellen needed me. I did what 
I could to help her care for Jay. I tried, 
as far as possible. to shield her from the 
cruel stares and comments of the neigh- 
bors. They had been unkind enough when 
they knew only that Mary Ellen had “got 
into trouble with a man.” that she had a 
baby without a father. But when they 
learned the baby was mentally deficient 
they were so openly rude and avidly cu- 
rious that it was almost unbearable. Mary 
Ellen never left the house during the day 
any more. If anyone came to the door she 
hid in her room like a frightened animal. 

Once she asked me, hesitating as if the 
words cost her an awful effort, “Mother, 
the way Jay is—is it my fault? Was it 
something I did, or didn’t do?” 

“Darling, no!” I felt my heart being 
ground to dust within me. “Of course not. 
It’s just one of those things that do hap- 
pen, even doctors aren’t sure why. You 
mustn’t blame yourself, Mary Ellen.” Oh 
no, don’t blame yourself! You see, it was 
I who did this to you. I, your own mother. 
But I didn’t say the words. I couldn’t. I 
had waited too long. Now there was no 
way to set it right. 

Mary Ellen had always been shy and 
quiet, but now she withdrew into herself 
so even I couldn’t tell what she was think- 
ing or feeling. Whole hours would go by 
when she would sit with Jay in her lap, 
looking down into his dark, blank eyes, as 
if she could will him into intelligence. She 
loved him with a tenderness that shook my 
heart, and no one could have taken better 
care of him. But Jay would never know. 

Somehow you learn to live with even 
almost unbearable sorrow. Gradually our 
days took on a quiet pattern. I guess it 
was the quietness that deceived me. I 
thought Mary Ellen was resigned at last. 
After all, Jay was two now. 


AST FRIDAY I came home early from 
the hospital. It had been a rainy, de- 
pressing day. A feeling of despondency I 
couldn’t shake followed me everywhere. I 
decided that rain or no rain, Mary Ellen 
and I needed a change; after dinner we'd 
drive up to Atlanta and see a good movie. 
We could depend on Jay to be an angel on 
such trips, sleeping through most of it in 
our arms. 
I unlocked the door and stepped in, 
calling hello to Mary Ellen, forcing bright- 
ness into my voice. She didn’t answer. 


There was an envelope on the hall tah 
As I picked it up someone knocked on 4h 
door. On the porch stood Mr. Lutz, one 
our policemen. I think I knew before } 
spoke what he would say. It was there » 
his face. 

“Mrs. Baker, I’m afraid I got to tell yy 
some bad news. We—we’ve just found yoy 
daughter’s body down on the beach. She; 
dead. Drowned.” 

I felt myself totter, and then Mr. Ly 
was beside me, helping me into a chaj 
bringing me a glass of water from the ki. 
chen. Mary Ellen—drowned— 

“Tell me,” I whispered hoarsely. “Th 
—the baby—?” Suddenly I sprang to » 
feet and raced into the bedroom. Jay’ 
crib was empty. I knew then, even thong, 
Mr. Lutz said they hadn’t found the baby; 
body. 

They found Jay’s body the next day, By 
I didn’t need it to know. I had read Man 
Ellen’s note to me. The words are ep. 
graved forever on my mind: 

“Dear Mother, I know at last that there’ 
no hope for Jay. I know why, too. It i 
the punishment for my sin. for what I dij 
with Drake. I wouldn’t mind for nya 
much, but I can’t face letting Jay live oy 
a life like this. So I’m going to clear it w 
the only way I know how. I’m sorry for 
all you’ve had to put up with on account o 
me. When I did what I did with Drake] 
thought it couldn’t hurt anyone but me, 
Now I know you never hurt yourself with- 
out hurting the people who love you, too. 
What I’m going to do now will hurt yo 
too. But only for a little while. So here! 
go. Good-bye. and love from Mary Ellen 
and Jay.” 


\V HILE THE minister talked at the fu. 
neral today I was thinking about Mary 
Ellen’s words and how true they were. You 
never hurt yourself without hurting the 
people who love you, too. Twice in my life 
I have deliberately sinned. telling myself it 
could hurt no one but me. First when! 
sinned with Thad, and then when I tried 
to wipe out the effects of that sin by giving 
Jay away. Both times my sin has spilled 
over to bring hurt and tragedy to those! 
loved. And the effects will go on and on, 
beyond my power to see. Who was it that 
said, “Sorrow follows wrong as echo fol: 
lows song, on, on, on.” That is true. 

Last Saturday I quit my job at the hos 
pital. My house is for sale. My daughter 
and little Jay are at rest at last. In the 
morning—just a few hours away—I will 
leave them all behind. 

I pray I can leave myself behind, too. 
The false me, the me of betrayals and lies 
and wicked, tragic sins. 

I pray that somewhere, 
through my skill as a nurse I can bring 
help and comfort to some other aching 
human heart. That’s all I ask of God. Thal 
—and forgiveness. 
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THE END 
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I Lied For Love 


(Continued from Page 31) 


me an awful lot she would never have 
d. But once convinced that it was 

the best thing for me, she agreed to let me 
go with my aunt to the fair-sized Indiana 
city where she lived. 

| was ten years old then and that’s when 
ny childhood began. For the first time in 
my life I had a room of my own. I went 
to school and made friends with children 
in the neighborhood. “Don’t forget me. 
Baby,” Bella had said when I left her. But 
| must confess I didn’t think much about 
her in my new home. I was too busy mak- 
ing up for all the things I had missed. 
4unt Cleo was like a mother to me, and 
Uncle Fred took the place of the father 
['d never known. 

About a year later. Bella came to visit 

I think she had in mind taking me 

hack with her. But when she saw how 
happy and contented I was she didn’t men- 
tion it. She stayed only a few days and 
then was off to California for a bit part in 
amovie. It was years before I was to see 
her again. 


EANWHILE, I grew up just like any 

other smalltown girl. I got along well 
in school, and my singing and dancing 
made me popular with my friends. I had in- 
herited Bella’s good looks, so I had plenty 
of boy friends. By the time I was eighteen, 
there was only one boy in my life. He was 
Mitch Davis, the son of one of the most 
prominent doctors in town. 

The Davis family lived in a big ranch- 
type house in an exclusive section, and 
Mrs. Davis was the social leader and active 
in civic affairs. My aunt and uncle were 
not as well-to-do as the Davises, but they 
were respected in the community. When 
Mrs. Davis told Aunt Cleo that I had been 
chosen to be one of the girls in the Debu- 
tante Ball I was so happy I thought I 
would cry. 

I'm sure Mrs. Davis knew that Mitch 
and I were in love and that he would escort 
me to the ball. That was practically the 
same thing as announcing our engagement. 
[ hadn’t told Mitch about Bella and he 
assumed I was an orphan. I saw no harm 
in letting him think that. Maybe after we 
were married I’d tell him the truth, but 
until then— 

And we were going to be married. There 
was nothing so definite as a date or any- 
thing like that. After all, Mitch still had 
two years of college ahead of him. But 
when he held me in his arms and kissed 
me, I could tell that neither one of us 
would be happy unless we were together. 
We liked the same things, had the same 
thoughts and everybody said we made a 
perfect couple. 

Yes, everything was just about perfect— 
ut not quite. Aunt Cleo pointed out the 


fly in the ointment when I told her how I 
planned the future. “What about Bella?” 
she asked. “You'll have to tell him about 
her.” 

“I know,” I said impatiently. 
there’s plenty of time for that. Maybe after 
the wedding we can—” 

“You’re ashamed of her. 
Dorothy?” 

“Of course not!” 

“Just remember what she’s been through. 
She was married when she was only six- 
teen,” Aunt Cleo reminded me. “She kept 
you with her, worked hard for you, child. 
Maybe you don’t approve of what she does. 
or maybe you're afraid the Davises won’t 
approve. But she’s your mother. and don’t 
ever forget it.” 

Aunt Cleo was right. Knowing the 
Davis family, I just couldn’t bring myself 
to telling them about Bella. Oh, sure. if 
she’d been like Lena Horne, singing at the 
Waldorf, or like Pearl Bailey starring on 
Broadway. I would have been proud. In 
fact, I would have been bragging all over 
town. But she was nobody important. Just 
an entertainer in joints the Davises would 
turn their noses up at as “common.” 


“only— 


aren’t you 


(THE DEBUTANTE BALL came on the 

same week as my birthday. The Davises 
gave me a surprise party on the lawn of 
their beautiful home. In all my life I had 
never had such a lovely time. It was a 
warm summer night and the Japanese 
lanterns gave off just enough light to turn 
the lawn into something like a stage set- 
ting. 

There was magic in the air when Mitch 
backed me into a corner and encircled me 
with his arms. “I’ve got a birthday present 
for you, darling,” he whispered. Then his 
lips were on mine and I clung to him, my 
heart fairly bursting with love and happi- 
ness. 

“That’s the nicest present I ever had,” I 
said in a trembling voice when he finally 
released me. 

“Hey, wait a minute. That wasn’t it,” he 
laughed. He pulled a ring from his finger. 
“Here.” 

It was his school ring and he slipped it 
on the third finger of my left hand. “You 
know what that means?” he asked. 

I nodded. “But I'll have to wear it on 
my thumb or it’ll slip off,” I told him. 

He put his arms round me again. “So 
what?” he whispered. “You’re my girl with 
or without that ring!” 

When the party was over, Mitch walked 
me home and our goodnight kiss was even 
sweeter than the others. But then I went 
inside and got the real surprise of my 
birthday. Bella was there! I could tell the 
minute I walked into the house. Her cheap 
perfume filled the air and I nearly stum- 
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bled over her battered suitcase covered 
with labels when I rushed into the living 
room. 

She was just as I remembered her, only 
a little older without her makeup. She was 
sitting on the sofa, her shoes off and her 
feet up on the coffee table. “Dotty, baby!” 
she shouted in her big voice. She held out 
her arms. I stood stock still, too astonished 
to say anything or make a move toward 
her. 

“What’s the matter? Ain’t you glad to 
see me?” Bella boomed. 

Aunt Cleo sensed my discomfort and 
tried to cover up for me. “Don’t mind 
her. Bella.” she said with a forced laugh. 
“She just left her Mitch and she'll be un- 
conscious for the next half hour!” 

“Hey! Don’t tell me you’ve got yourself 
a man!” 

| walked over and bent down, touching 
my lips to her cheek. “I’m glad to see you. 
How are you, Mother?” 

“Dig that ‘mother’ jazz, Cleo!” Bella 
chuckled. “My little Dotty sounds like a 
high society chick.” 

She made me parade in front of her so 
she could get a good look at me. And all 
the while I was wondering how long she 
planned to stay and at the same time tell- 
ing myself I ought to be glad to see her. 
But I wasn’t. She had put on some weight 
and her clothes bulged in the wrong places. 
Her hair had been bleached but was grow- 
ing out at the roots and it emphasized the 
cheapness of her appearance. I stood it 
as long as I could, then excused myself and 
ran off to bed. 

[ went to sleep hoping that she’d be 
gone the next morning, but when I went 
down for breakfast Bella was there. stroll- 
ing around in a sleazy housecoat. Her 
streaked hair was all over her head. The 
ball was to be that night and I was sure 
that Mitch would come around to check 
with me on last minute details. I bolted 
down my food, hoping to head him off be- 
fore he reached the house. 

But then I heard his step on the back 
porch and I knew it was too late. Aunt 
Cleo let him in, while I sat in my chair 
unable to move. “Hello everybody.” Mitch 
said. 

“Hi. Mitch,” I mumbled. 

He stood there smiling at Bella, then 
looking at Aunt Cleo, waiting for an in- 
troduction. He turned to me, his eyebrows 
raised quizzically. My mouth was so dry 
[ couldn’t speak. Nervously I ran my 
tongue over my lips, then managed to say, 
“Mitch, I want you to meet Bella. She’s— 
a friend of the family.” 

There was dead silence. I couldn’t look 
at Bella but I could see the anguish in 
{unt Cleo’s eyes. After a moment, Bella 
said in a funny voice, “Nice meeting you, 
kid. If you'll excuse me—” She turned 
and hurried out of the room. Aunt Cleo 
followed behind her. 

“Oh, Mitch!” I cried, covering my face 
with my hands. 

“What’s wrong. honey?” he asked, bend- 
ing over me. I only shook my head. “Come 
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on now.” he coaxed. “That’s no way to be 
on the day of the biggest date in our lives. 
The ball is tonight. Remember?” He 
pulled something from his pocket. “Here’s 
a chain to wear that ring on.” 

I forced myself to smile and thank him. 
A few kisses. then he left. I gathered up 
all my courage and went into the living 
room. Bella was sitting on the sofa. a 
glass in her hand. The bottle on the table 
in front of her. Her eyes were red and 
puffed. 

Bella didn’t say anything. just sat there 
and stared at me, a hurt look on her face. 
Aunt Cleo was sitting across the room. 
looking down at her folded hands. “That 
was an awful thing to do. Dorothy.” she 
said in a quiet voice. 

“Well, what did you expect?” I burst 
out. I flung out my hand, my finger point- 
ing at Bella. “Look at her! Take a good 
look and you'll see why I don’t want Mitch 
to know!” 

I turned and ran out of the house. I 
was already feeling sorry for how Id acted 
but I didn’t know what to do. Bella was a 
stranger to me. She was just what I’d told 
Mitch—a friend of the family. Why should 
I drive away the boy I loved because of a 
cheap nightclub singer who came around 
once every six or seven years? 


‘HEN I WENT BACK Bella was not in 
sight. But I noticed that the bottle was 
not where it had been. How like her. | 
thought. I was sure she was shut up in her 
room nursing that bottle. Before it was half 
gone she’d forget she ever had a daughter. 
Aunt Cleo, her mouth set grimly, helped 
me dress for the ball. I was standing in 
front of the mirror admiring myself when 
the door burst open. Bella was standing 
there, swaying drunkenly back and forth. 
She set the suitcase she carried on the floor 
and put her hands on her hips. 

“Hot damn! Ain’t she somethin’,” she 
said raucously. She came closer, gazing at 
my dress, my shoes, my hairdo. Then she 
looked into my face. “No, you ain't 
nothin’ !” she sneered. “A girl who’ll deny 
her own mother is less than nothin’. I’m 
gettin’ outta here, but I jus’ want to tell 
you one thing, Miss Hincty— I wish to God 
I’d never birthed you!” 

She turned and stalked out, her head 
high, her hips switching. Aunt Cleo was 
crying softly. I heard the door downstairs 
slam shut and a moment later the sound of 
the horn on Mitch’s car. Flinging a hasty 
goodbye over my shoulder, I ran downstairs 
and out the door in time to see Bella turn 
away from Mitch’s car and start down the 
street. 

My heart was like a lump of lead as I 
walked hesitantly up to the car. The door 
swung open. “Come on, jump in,” Mitch 
said. I got in and sat stiffly close to the 
door, afraid to speak or look at him. 
“Wow! That Bella really had a load on,” 
he laughed. 

“Did—did she say anything?” I faltered. 

“Not much. I[ saw her come out with 
that suitcase so I asked her if we could 


give her a lift. She said no, but she warnegf. 


me to take good care of you. Said she’ 
whip my head if I didn’t.” 

A sigh of relief escaped me. Bella hadn' 
given me away! “She’s a queer old dame” 
Mitch said thoughtfully, “but she sure mug 
think a lot of you.” 

With my mind relieved of the fear of 
exposure by Bella, there was nothing ty 
prevent complete enjoyment of the ball, |; 
was a gay, colorful affair and everybody 
who was anybody was there. I whirled 
about the floor on twinkling feet. 

When the band swung into “Home 
Sweet Home.” we all rushed to our cars 
and formed a convoy. I was too excited 
and happy to care where we were headed, 
The lead car sped through the deserted 
streets and out to the edge of town. There 
was a road house there which was a favorite 
of the more daring kids in our bunch. [4 
never been there so I was curious. 

I clung to Mitch’s arm when we went in, 
feeling very adventurous. Laughing and 
singing, we pulled three tables together to 
make one long table and sat down to watch 
the floor show. Mitch and I ignored the 
drinks and the show. Holding hands and 
whispering to each other was more fun. 

Suddenly a big, brassy voice boomed out 
from the front of the room. I gasped as ] 
recognized it as Bella’s and I froze in my 
seat. The song she was singing was a loyw- 
down blues, but the ripple of laughter from 
the crowd was not because of the naughty 
lyrics. I stole a glance at her and almost 
cried in humiliation. She was so unsteady 
on her feet that she was clinging to the 
microphone for support. 

Her gown was hanging crookedly and 
her makeup was smeared. My cheeks 
burned as I heard some of the remarks 
the kids at the table made. I felt Mitch’s 
hand on my arm. “She’s in no condition 
to sing.” he said. “This is awful.” 

Suddenly, Bella gave a choking gasp and 
slumped to the floor. Laughter rang in my 
ears. Mitch tugged at my arm. “Come on, 
Dorothy. Let’s get out of here.” 

I stood up to go but something held me 
back. “She’s drunk! She passed out!” 
someone laughed. 

“No!” 

The cry burst from my lips involuntarily 
and I was almost as surprised as Mitch. 
“I’m going to help her,” I said. 

“Stay out of it,” Mitch warned. “You 
can get into trouble being here.” 

“I’ve got to! I don’t care what happens. 
Mitch—she’s my mother.” 

I jerked loose and pushed through the 
crowd standing around her. By this time 
some of the musicians were lifting her up. 
I ran to her. “Mother! Are you all right? 
Oh, God, please don’t let anything happen 
to her!” 

I was scarcely conscious of the stares 
and amused remarks of my friends. As ! 
followed the musicians backstage I caught 
a glimpse of Mitch slowly walking toward 
the exit. I didn’t blame him. If I'd only 
played fair with him, told him the truth 
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she warned in the beginning. Instead. | managed it 
Said she he would be humiliated in front of all 
our friends. I no longer cared what they 
ella hadn} night think about me. But Mitch— 
old dame.’ They laid Bella on the couch in her 
> SUTe must ressing room and I sat beside her holding 
her hand and calling to her. Pretty soon 
he fear oF doctor came and gave Bella some medi- 
nothing to cine that made her feel better. 
he ball. f “You'd better take it easy with that heart 
everybody sfyours.” the doctor scolded. | 
T whirled “Forget it. Doc.” Bella said. “I’m like 
- (ld Man River. I'll go on forever!” 
» “Home, “No you won't!” I said. “You're going 
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0 excited F jook after you.” 
e headed, She gazed into my eyes and said softly. 
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mn. There Dotty?” I nodded and put my arm around 
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“i “I don’t know, Bel—Mother. I love him. 
> went in. F byt love you, too. I did all along, only I 
hing and didn’t realize it until I saw you in trouble.” 
gether to Aunt Cleo and Uncle Fred rushed 
to watch § i, “Mitch drove by and told us what 
‘ored the happened,” Aunt Cleo said. 
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Any Man Will Do 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“You see, Sis, a man can’t afford to tie 
himself down to a job with no future when 
he’s got a wife to look after,” Harley ex- 
plained. “I’m going to give my baby the 
best of everything, so I’ve got to take my 
time and land something extra special.” 

Mom was bustling around excitedly. 
“Time enough to talk about that tomor- 
row, children,” she announced. “Right now, 
we’re going to celebrate.” She called me 
aside. “Cora, honey, I’m afraid you'll have 
to let me have a little money. I'll have to 
run down to the store and buy some snacks 

unless you'll do it for me.” 

“Mom! You don’t expect me to shell 
money so that blow-hard in there 
can—” 

A pained expression crossed her face. 
“But it’s your sister’s wedding day!” she 
whined. “I prayed that you’d be the first 
of my girls to get married. Cora, but—” 

“Oh, all right,” I said abruptly. “Tell me 
what you want and I'll go get it.” I didn’t 
feel like hearing her repeat her little ser- 
mon about girls who grow into old maids. 

As I walked down to the store, I tried 
ito figure out why I was so irritated by the 
event that had the rest of the family prac- 
tically jumping with joy. Part of it was 
due to Mom’s blithe announcement that in- 
stead of moving away, Florrié was bring- 
ing her husband into our house. My sister 
ind I always shared the second bedroom 
and I wondered where I was expected to 
sleep now. Leave it to Mom, though. She’d 
arrange things. 

Harley’s idea about waiting for the 
“right spot” sounded phony to me, and I 
had the uneasy feeling that he’d spend 
most of his time loafing around the house. 
But there was more than that bothering 
me. My kid sister had a man. I didn’t. 
Why? What was wrong with me? Why 
was I so different? 

Even when I was a little girl I felt lonely 
ind scared inside, as if I couldn’t really 
get close to people. Maybe that was be- 
ause no one could see me. They were 
ilways too busy admiring and exclaiming 
over Florrie. She was so cute, so smart in 
school, so dainty. She always got more 
attention from Mom and Dad, while I was 
-ort of shoved aside. 

While we were growing up, it was Flor- 
rie who had all the boys running after her. 
\nd more than once one of her disap- 
pointed boy friends was stuck with me 
when Florrie decided to go out on a date 
with another boy. 

I could not understand what it was my 
personality lacked. As all my friends found 
husbands and began families—even dumpy 
little Maybelle Green—I felt more and 
more inferior. Whenever I met a neighbor 
or a friend of the family, it seemed the 
first thing they’d say was, “Well, Cora, 
when are you going to get married?” 

OU 
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The night I stayed home from the grad- 
uation prom because I didn’t have a date, 
I locked myself in the bedroom and cried 
my heart out. And when all the tears were 
gone, I prayed. “Dear God,” I sobbed, 
“please don’t let me end up alone. Show 
me how to get a fellow. He doesn’t have to 
be goodlooking or anything special. Just 
anyone. Any man will do.” 


N? MATTER how much I prayed, I 

didn’t get a fellow. After high school 
I continued on my solitary way. I went to 
work in a dry cleaning plant and gradually 
worked my way up to the front office. But 
even my good job was small consolation 
to me. The girls in my department, most 
of them rough and uneducated, seemed to 
be getting more fun and satisfaction out 
of life than I could find. All of them were 
married or had fellows who picked them 
up after work, and as I would go through 
the department I could near snatches of 
conversations about men. 

Men! That seems to be the only subject 
under discussion wherever there’s a group 
of women together. I couldn’t escape. At 
home, at work, on the street, I was con- 
stantly reminded that I had no man. And 
now my younger sister had brought home 
a husband, an even more painful reminder 
of my single state. 

Mom was right, I told myself as I made 
the purchases and hurried back to the 
house. This was Florrie’s wedding day and 
a time for everyone to be happy. No point 
in making myself more miserable than I 
already was. There'd be plenty of time for 
working out details of how we’d bunk up 
and work out financial arrangements. 

I tried. I truly tried. I joined in a toast 
to the bride and groom. “I hope you'll 
be very happy, Florrie,” I said, hugging 
her. 

Mom looked on beaming. “That’s my 
girl! We’re all one family. Nothing’s 
changed except now we have a new mem- 
ber.” 

Dad, who was talking man-talk to Har- 
ley, looked up and said, “It’s your turn 
now, Cora. Better stir your stumps and get 
yourself a man!” 

“You never mind about Cora,” Mom 
scolded. “No daughter of mine is going to 
end up an old maid.” But she didn’t really 
believe it and I could tell. 

Folks began to drop in as the news 
spread around the neighborhood, and every 
one of them had some advice or some little 
joke when they talked about me. It was 
well-meant and all that, but the more they 
said the more angry I got inside. By the 
time the little party was over, I was seeth- 
ing. 

At last, all the guests were gone and I 
was ready for bed, as tired as if I’d put 
in a day’s work. Hating and pretending not 


to takes a lot out of a person, and so dog 
smiling on the outside while crying on th 
inside. I’d forgotten about the Sunda 
night routine we'd followed for years. Daj 
put on his slippers and dragged his eay 
chair in front of the television set. Mon 
got out her mending box and sat in on 
corner where she could sew and watch TY 
at the same time. I groaned and went inty 
the kitchen and tried to read a book. Buy 
it was no use. My eyes wouldn’t stay open, 

I went back to the living room. They 
showed no signs of being ready for bed. 
I sat down on the couch and tried to cate) 
a few winks. Across the room, sitting to. 
gether in an arm chair, Florrie and Har. 
ley were behaving like a couple of kids op 
a petting party. I tried not to watch them, 
but all of a sudden I was wide awake and 
I couldn’t keep my gaze from straying in 
their direction. 

He would nibble at her ear. She would 
playfully slap him, then kiss his cheek. 
They whispered and giggled until finally | 
could stand it no longer. “I’ve got to work 
tomorrow,” I said sharply. “Late hours are 
all right for those who have nothing to do 
but play. I’m going to bed.” 

At least the newlyweds had the decency 
to take the hint and they retired to the bed. 
room Florrie and I had shared all our lives, 
Dad helped me open up the couch in the 
living room but he flatly refused to go to 
bed until he had seen all the TV shows. 

At long last I was tossing and turning 
on the unfamiliar couch, trying to go to 
sleep. But in the night stillness I could 
hear Florrie and her husband moving 
around in the bedroom and I kept remem. 
bering their love play. And I was tortured 
by my crazy imaginings of what they were 
doing... 


AT FIRST, I tried keeping my things in 
the bedroom but it didn’t work. When 
I went into the room to dress or put on my 
makeup, I'd catch the look that passed be- 
tween Florrie and Harley. Sometimes Har- 
ley would still be in bed and I would be 
too embarrassed to speak. A few times | 
walked in while he was in his shorts and 
heard him laugh as I turned and ran out. 

At night I had to wait until the rest of 
the family went to bed before I hauled 
open the couch and flopped down on the 
stiff mattress. It was torture living that 
way, but I could see no way out. What 
made me feel even more sorry for myself 
was the way my brother-in-law goldbricked 
all the time. He tried one or two jobs but 
quit each time with some excuse or another 
that everybody except me swallowed whole. 
At the same time, I was contributing to the 
household expenses. Yet I got no more 
consideration than if I’d been a poor rela- 
tion visiting for the weekend. 

The only solution to my probiems was 
marriage. That was the only way I could 
break my chains, free myself from this 
dreadful life. I wished and hoped and 
prayed for a man—any man! 

We got into fierce arguments. usually my 
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gilt because I was so peevish, whenever 
[tried to exert my rights. Florrie accused 
ne of being a jealous old maid. Mom 
yreed that having a man would improve 
ny temper, and Dad tried to make the su- 

e sacrifice by saying he and Mom 
yould sleep on the couch and I could take 
their bedroom. 

They made me sound just awful: en- 
vious, selfish, miserly. And all the time all 
[wanted was to be treated as a woman, 
not a freak of some kind. When I thought 
about it calmly I realized I was taking out 
ny frustration on my family. But it was 
aso clear that I’d have to get away some- 
how. If I didn’t move away as a bride, 
then I'd have to go out on my own as a 
hachelor girl—barely one step in the social 
gale above an old maid. 

Of course, I didn’t accept Dad’s offer to 
move into the other bedroom. No matter 
what was wrong with me, I could never 
be that mean and selfish. But I did start 
joking around for a place of my own. 
However, the answer to my prayers was 
much closer than I ever dreamed .. . 


T'S STRANGE, but while I was desper- 

ately looking for a man I was so 
wrapped up in my personal troubles that 
Icouldn’t see what I was looking for. To 
be sure, there were men I knew, fellows 
I'd gone to school with, and if only I'd 
been able to respond to people perhaps one 
of them might have become attached to me. 
But there was something about me that 
seemed to chase people away instead of 
drawing them to me. 

I worried constantly about what people 
said about me, what they thought about 
me. So I tried in every way to improve my- 
self. I bought new clothes, went to the 
beauty shop to have my hair styled more 
attractively, read every article I could find 
on how to catch a man. And after doing 
all that, I finally met him by literally stum- 
bling over him. 

My department was apart from the rest 
of the cleaning plant and consisted of 
women workers only. Still, I had been with 
the company for so long I thought I knew 
most of the other workers, including the 
route men who seldom came inside the 
plant. But on this particular day I heard 
a big commotion in the back and went to 
investigate. As I entered the room where 
shirts were pressed and folded, I collided 
with a stocky figure. 

I felt strong hands holding me up. “I’m 
sorry. Did I hurt you?” the man asked. 

I saw it was one of our drivers, but the 
face that smiled down at me was so hand- 
some and so close I couldn’t speak. I shook 
my head and stepped back, shaken more 
from the intimate contact than from any 
injury. 

“There’s Miss King now,” one of the 
girls said. “Instead of raising the devil 
with us back here, tell her your com- 
plaints.” 

“Oh? Is something wrong?” I asked, 
regaining my composure. 


“One of my best customers is complain- 
ing about the way his shirts were done last 
time,” the driver said. He stopped and 
stared at me as if he’d never seen a wom- 
an before. I waited for him to continue. 
growing uncomfortable under his direct 
gaze. Whatever his complaint was he didn’t 
seem angry. In fact. he was looking at me 
as no other man had ever done. After what 
seemed to be hours I managed to stammer. 
“Perhaps we'd better go into my office.” 

I felt the eyes of the girls on me as I 
turned and led the way. Once in my of- 
fice and behind my desk I felt more sure 
of myself. “Now if you’ll tell me what this 
is all about—” 

“My name is Jack Bell. I’m thirty-two 
years old. Single.” 

“You must be new here,” I said, won- 
dering why he felt it necessary to get per- 
sonal. 

“T came here about six months ago,” he 
told me. “Last month I had the highest 
commission of all the drivers, and that was 
with a route I had to build up from noth- 
ing.” 

“T’m glad to know the company is hiring 
such hard-working men. Congratulations.” 

He smiled. “Oh. I wasn’t bragging about 
myself, I just wanted to let you know that 
I earn a pretty good living. Enough to 
support a wife.” 

I was puzzled. Even stranger was the 
way he was looking at me again. “I’m sure 
that’s all very nice.” I murmured. “But 
why tell me all this?” 

“Because—well, I’ve got a hunch we’re 
going to be real good friends now that I’ve 
finally met you.” 

He sounded sincere, but I didn’t dare let 
myself think that after all these years here 
was a man who was interested enough in 
me to hand me a line. I set my mouth in 
a grim line and said sternly. “Mr. Bell—I 
can’t imagine what you’ve heard about me. 
I know the girls in my department do a 
lot of gossiping. but I assure you, I’m not 
so hard up for company that I—” 

“Please, Miss King.” he said, holding up 
his hand. “I haven’t heard a thing about 
you. I’ve seen you around, sure, and I’ve 
been trying to figure a way to meet you. 
And I’m not kidding myself that you’ve 
been sitting around waiting for me to show 
up. But I usually get what I go after and 
—well, right now I’ve got my heart set on 
taking you out on a date.” 

“A—a date?” I whispered, hardly able 
to believe my own ears. 

“How about it?” 

“l’m—I’m sorry. I'll be busy tonight.” 

Jack grinned. “I think I should warn 
you. I’m a stubborn man. I'll be around 
and ask you tomorrow.” 

He turned and walked out. I suppose if 
I hadn’t been so flustered I would have 
noticed it then. But no man had ever been 
so attentive before and my head was whirl- 
ing round and round. Suddenly, panic 
swept over me. Suppose he was only kid- 
ding, just making a play? 

But what could it be? I was in no posi- 
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tion to do anything for him at the plant. 
And from what he’d told me and what I 
learned from the office. Jack Bell didn’t 
need any help. He was the best routeman 
we had. He wasn’t tall, but he was well- 
built and certainly the handsomest man 
I'd ever met. That caused me to wonder 
why he wasn’t married. I intended to find 
out from Jack himself. For I made up 
my mind that the next time he asked me, 
[ would go out with him. 


J ACK STUCK his head in the door of my 
“office the next day. “Hi, Beautiful!” 
he said with his boyish grin. “Here’s that 
man again.” 

It was the first time any man had called 
me beautiful. I liked it. In fact, I felt so 
giddy I retorted, “Flattery will get you 
anywhere, Mr. Bell!” 

“Don’t have much time. I’ve got to make 
my deliveries. How’s about tonight?” 

I took a deep breath and nodded. Id 
done it! I’d made a date with a man far 
more handsome and industrious than Flor- 
Now people wouldn’t look at me 
with pity in their eyes. I was no differ- 
ent than any other girl. It just took me 
a little longer. 

My joy was short-lived. Later that day, 
after I’d given Jack my address and ar- 
ranged for him to pick me up at eight, I 
was talking with one of the girls in the 
office. “He’s a terrific guy,” she said, after 
I'd casually brought Jack’s name into the 
conversation. “Too bad about his leg.” 

“Too bad?” 

“Why, yes. You know, that artificial leg 
of his. Got to hand it to him, though. He 
doesn’t let it stop him and you can hardly 
tell he’s got it.” 

“No!” The word burst from my lips. 
\rtificial leg! The words seemed to whirl 
around in my brain. 

“I wonder if it bothers him in the ro- 
mance department?” my friend continued. 

I didn’t say anything. I couldn’t. Think- 
ing back, I realized that I might have no- 
ticed it if I hadn’t been so thrilled by 
Jack’s smooth line. There was that little 
hitch in his stride, not very noticeable at 
all, but enough to give him away if you 
watched closely. Yet, as my friend said, 
it didn’t interfere with Jack’s work. Why 
should it make a difference otherwise? 

But maybe he was hard up for a girl. 
lhat was why he had asked me for a date 
and been so persistent about it. Surely it 
was not that I was so desirable. I strug- 
gled fiercely to keep back the tears as I 
went back to my office. I might have known 
that if a man flirted with me, there’d be a 
catch to it. I was all he could get! Yet, 
sitting in the quiet of my office all alone 
| realized that I was in no position to take 
offense. What of it? A man with one leg 
is better than no man at all. 


rie’s, 


| DID a very foolish thing when Jack 
called for me that night. I was all 
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dressed and putting on my hat when Flor- 
rie looked at me and said, “Got a date 
tonight, Cora?” 

“Sort of,” I said, nodding. 

“Well, what to do you know! Did you 
tell Mom?” 

“Look, Florrie,” I said irritably, “I’m 
just going out with one of the fellows 
from the plant. There’s no need to broad- 
cast it to the world.” 

“Well. pardon me for living, sister 
dear!” she retorted. 

I hadn’t meant to snap at her that way, 
but I was angry with myself for being so 
excited over a simple date, something other 
girls seldom gave a second thought. After 
a long silence, my sister spoke up. “If 
you don’t mind the suggestion, always 
keep a man waiting when he calls for you. 
Otherwise, he might get the idea you’re 
too anxious and start running in the oppo- 
site direction.” 

It was then I realized I didn’t want Jack 
to come up. The whole family would in- 
sist on meeting him and putting him 
through an inspection. I didn’t want him 
to face that just yet, chase him away be- 
fore we got a chance to know each other. 
That is why, when Jack rang the bell, I 
dashed out and ran down the steps. But 
when I met him before he had reached the 
first landing, Jack thought something en- 
tirely different. 

“Hi, Beautiful,” he said, surprised to see 
me. “You didn’t have to come down. I 
can make it up the stairs all right.” 

I was flustered. How could I tell him 
I wanted to keep him away from my fam- 
ily, which was so eager to marry me off? 
I said, “I’m sure you can, Jack. It’s just 
that I didn’t want-to keep you waiting.” 

“T see,” he said quietly. “Well, where 
shall we go? Would you like to go danc- 
ing or what?” 

“No, there’s a movie I’ve been dying to 
see,” I told him. “I’d like to go to the 
show, if it’s all right with you.” 

“Anything you say,” Jack said in a 
strangely subdued voice. 

All through the show we didn’t have 
much to say to each other and while I en- 
joyed the film I couldn’t help wondering 
why Jack was so quiet. But when he drove 
up in front of the house he parked the car 
and turned to me. “Cora,” he said solemn- 
ly, “there’s something we’ve got to get 
straight. If you’re ashamed of me—” 

“Ashamed of you!” I gasped. “No, Jack. 
Of course not! Why—?” 

“My leg. It makes a difference to some 
people. They call themselves helping me, 
like running downstairs so I won’t have 
to climb steps—” 

“But that’s not why— Oh, Jack!” I said 
pleadingly, “You've got to believe me, that 
wasn’t the reason. I—I didn’t want you 
to meet my folk.” 

“Maybe you think I can’t dance. Maybe 
that’s why you decided on the movie in- 
stead of dancing.” 


“I really wanted to see the show,” | in. 
sisted. 

He gave a bitter laugh. “I’m not sens}. 
tive about having only one leg, Cora, | 
can do anything any other man can do! 
I just don’t want it to make a difference 
to you.” | 

I knew then that I loved him. T knew 
that T wanted to be with him always. Buy 
I couldn’t tell him the truth about myself, 
that I was desperate for a man. How could 
I say that I was afraid people would look 
at him and think that I couldn’t do any 
better. 

All those years of being alone and lonely 
had their effect. Jack wasn’t sensitive 
about his leg, but I was more sensitive 
than I realized about being without a man 
for so long. I was desperately afraid of 
what people might think. And I was afraid 
that if Jack knew the truth about me he 
would think I grabbed him as a last resort, 

To Jack I said earnestly, “I honestly 
didn’t think about—about your leg. We'll 
go dancing as often as you like.” 

“That’s all I wanted to know,” he said 
happily. “From now on, I'll be camping 
on your doorstep! So tell all those other 
guys they’ve got some competition now!” 

I realize it now, but that’s when I should 
have confessed that there weren’t any 
“other guys.” I should have frankly admit. 
ted that I was ready to settle for any man 
when he came along. But I couldn’t, and 
the result was very nearly tragedy. | 
wasn’t aware of it then, but I was an emo- 
tional cripple. We were two handicapped 
persons together. 


(THOUGH HE never mentioned it, Jack 

seemed to sense that something was 
wrong. He went out of his way to prove 
that his artificial leg -made him no differ- 
ent from anybody else. He wasn’t differ- 
ent, but he kept trying to prove it. The 
loss of his leg seemed to have given him 
a driving ambition and that was the reason 
he did so well on the job. He put that 
same drive and determination in trying to 
win over my family. 

I couldn’t keep them apart forever, so 
on our second date Jack came up and 
met my folk. They were friendly enough, 
but I thought I detected pity in their eyes. 
Pity for Jack because of his handicap, pity 
for me because I could do no better. Jack 
sensed this too, and he went overboard try- 
ing to show them what a great guy he was. 

He was making good money, more than 
Dad and much more than Florrie’s shift- 
less husband. So whenever he came, Jack 
would proudly announce how much he had 
earned that week and brag how he had done 
better than the other drivers. He also tried 
to show how much he knew. Whenever 4 
lamp or leaky faucet needed repairing, 
Jack volunteered to fix it. He was con 
stantly showing up Florrie’s husband and 
the family resented it. 

Foolish me! I encouraged Jack. | was 
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Girl Trouble 


(Continued from Page 14) 


girl like Barbara? She knew you when 
you couldn’t even blow your own nose. 
What could you say to her? She’d laugh 
you right out of the car. No, it’s better this 
way, taking out a couple of girls for the 
first time. We can impress them, make 
them think we’re real operators, and then, 
when we get ’em out to the cabins, they'll 
be seared not to do what we want.” 

I just shrugged my shoulders again be- 
cause I didn’t know what to say. 

“Now here’s the scoop,” Benny went on 
enthusiastically. “We pick them up at the 
place out on Bay Road. The girls look old 
enough to get in out there. So we dance 
and get ’em to drink a little beer and stuff, 
then we take ’em to the cabins. Simple.” 

“You sure make it sound simple.” I said. 

“Okay. so grab your coat and let’s split,” 
Benny said. 

We walked through the living room and 
[ said goodbye to my old man. He was 
working at his desk in the corner. Mom 
had already gone out to a rally for one of 
the candidates for city alderman. 

“We're going to take a ride in Benny’s 
new car.” I told Dad, hoping that he would 
cet the hint that it was time for him to 
start thinking about a car for me. Holy 
Cow, I was already seventeen and no 
wheels! 

“You got a new car, Benny? That’s 
nice,” my old man said. “You fellows be 
careful. You don’t have to do ninety to 
prove you can drive.” 

“Yeah, we dig. We'll cool it,” Benny 
told him. 

Dad looked kind of shook up for a 
“Er—yeah, cool it,” he = said 
finally, smiling uncomfortably. Sometimes 
Dad didn’t pick up on the English. 


minute. 


THINGS WERE SWINGING at the Hot 
Box out on Bay Road. They always 
carried a hep crowd and you weren’t no- 
where until you could get in out there. 
They sold liquor and of course you were 
supposed to be twenty-one to get in, but 
nobody bothered to ask you how old you 
were unless you were wearing knee pants. 
“There are the girls—over there in the 
booth,” Benny said, pointing toward the 
back of the place. 
They were sitting there drinking soda 
pop: Pat—I knew her from around school 
was a pretty, brown-skinned girl with a 
quick smile and good figure; the other one 
was a little doll-faced girl who sat smiling 
easy at the dancers over by the juke box. 
We walked over to them and spoke and 
! got introduced to Elise and we sat down. 
“Did you have any trouble getting out?” 
Benny wanted to know. 
“Nope,” Pat said. “I told my folks I 


was going over to Elise’s to spend the 
night. They never check on me. Elise’s 
father is out of town on a business trip 
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and he took her mother with him. Elise 
couldn’t go because she was sick all last 
week and missed too many days out of 
school already.” 

“How do you feel now?” I asked Elise, 
trying to beat Benny to the only thing I 
could think of to say. 

“Oh, fine.” Elise answered, but then she 
coughed, and it sounded kind of deep and 
racking. 

“If that’s a cold you’ve got, I know just 
the thing for it,” Benny said. 

“What?” Elise asked him. 

“Just wait,” Benny said, grinning. and 
went off and said something to one of the 
waitresses. In a few minutes, she came 
over with some Cokes—or at least, they 
looked like Cokes. I took one drink of 
mine and realized Benny had had them 
spiked. 

“This’ll cut that cold for you,” Benny 
said to Elise. 

She took a sip, then made a face and I 
could tell she wasn’t used to drinking 
liquor. I don’t think Benny was either, 
really. We had both taken a drink or two 
messing around with some of the gang, but 
that was only because we didn’t want to be 
chicken. Still, Benny was sitting there 
now guzzling that stuff like he was raised 
on it. 

Pat wasn’t doing badly either. “When- 
ever the folks take a drink at home, they 
give me one, too,” she explained. “I’ve had 
all kinds of stuff: scotch and rum and beer 
and things.” 

“Come on, Pat.” Benny said, nodding in 
the direction of the juke box where a 
cha-cha was blasting away, “they’re play- 
ing our song.” 

“Have we got a song already?” Pat 
laughed, sliding out of the booth. 

“Sure we have,” Benny grinned, and 
they moved to the center of the floor and 
started dancing. 

I sat and looked at Elise and squirmed 
uncomfortably. She was just sitting there, 
smiling at me, as if she expected me to 
say something. Heck, I didn’t know what 
to say. Finally, the light began to shine 
through and something brilliant hit me. 
“You feel like dancing?” I asked her 

“Oh, sure,” she said, so we got up and 
went out onto the floor too. 

Everything kind of warmed up after 
that. Elise was a good dancer—a lot better 
than I was. And Pat and Benny looked 
like they could have been on television. 
They made a good combination out on the 
floor. 

We all talked and laughed and kept 
drinking those rum Cokes and danced some 
more and we were having a swell evening. 

“It’s a gas, man. a natural gas,” Benny 
yelled at me once as we passed them on 
the dance floor. 

“Yeah, we’re having a ball, right Elise?” 


[ said. She just smiled and laid her head 
against my chest and I felt about eleven 
feet tall. 

After a while, though, Elise began t) 
look a little tired, and she started coughing 
some. “Maybe we better sit down and take 
it easy for a while,” I told her. 

“I’m okay,” she said. “I just haven’ 
danced this much in a long time.” 

After the music stopped, Benny and Pa 
came back to the booth and sat down, 
“Hey, Elise,” Benny said, “you look a little 
beat. Maybe you better try some more of 
Dr. Ben’s cold medicine—it works twice 
as fast as aspirin.” He gave me a wink. 

We drank a little more and finally Benny 
said, “Look, this noise is bugging me. Why 
don’t we blow this creepy joint and go 
some place where it’s quiet.” 

“It’s pretty late,” Elise said. “Maybe 
we'd better get back home, Pat.” 

“Home? You can always go there,” 
Benny said scornfully. 

So we talked and drank some more and 
Benny and Pat started nuzzling around and 
when they got up to dance again, I noticed 
they were snuggling mighty close. I got up 
with Elise and we danced a slow drag and 
I guess we must have been doing it about 
the same way as Benny and Pat. 

A little later, Benny and I went to the 
men’s room. “Listen,” Benny said, “we've 
got a change in plans. The cabins are out. 
I talked with Pat, and if we take them 
home, she'll get Elise to let us come in. 
There’s nobody home anyway.” 

“Crazy,” I said. My head was swimming 
pretty good by then. 


\ (7 E WENT BACK and got the girls and 
left the Hot Box. Benny’s foot was 
heavy on the gas as we sped back toward 
town. Pat was riding with her head on his 
shoulder, so I pulled Elise over te me and 
she slipped her head on my shoulder, too. 
It was warm in the car, or I guess maybe 
it was just all of that stuff we had been 
drinking, but anyway it seemed awfully 
hot so we rode with the windows halfway 
down. 

When we got to Elise’s house, she warn- 
ed us: “You'll have to be quiet coming in 
the house. Some of the neighbors might 
see you and my folks would raise the roof 
if they heard about it.” 

So we went in very quietly and while the 
girls put their things up in another room, 
I whispered to Benny: “Look, maybe we 
had better get out of here. Suppose her 
folks come home unexpectedly?” 

“From Kansas City? Relax, Max, and 
live it up.” 

“Yeah, but what do we do now?” I 
wanted to know. 

“Look, what are you, Al, some kind of 
square or something? We make out, that’s 
what we do now.” 

“You mean right here in the house? I—- 
I mean, well where—” 

“All right, Stupid Cupid, this is the way 
we do it. You get Elise off somewhere 
while I do a little smooching with Pat, 
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grst thing you know. we're in like Flynn. 

. 9” 

“Yeah. but—” 

“No buts. You want the guys to find 
gut we never made out with any broads? 
They'd laugh us right off the corner. This 
is our big chance.” He reached in his 
wercoat pocket and pulled out a pint 
bottle. “Look, I even brought this along 
tohelp out. Now get with it.” He walked 
wer and yanked a couple of windows. 
“Man, it’s hot in here,” he said. 

Just then the girls walked back into the 
room. 

“Here’s a little something for kicks,” 
Benny said, tossing the pint of rum to Pat. 
“Go find some ice and stuff to go with it.” 

Boy, was he laying it on thick; like he’d 
been carrying on like this all his life. 

The girls put on some records and we 
drank some more of that stuff and danced 
around the living room—if you could call 
it dancing—and the next thing I knew 
Benny was giving me the sign to waltz Elise 
of through the door leading out to the 
living room. 

Elise must have been really feeling 
droopy by that time though, because she 
said: “Al, I don’t feel so good—too tired or 
something. I—I think I'd better go lie 
down for a while.” 

“That’s swinging,” I said, trying to be 
cool about it like Benny would have been. 
| followed her through the darkness to her 
bedroom. She started to turn on the light. 
but I caught her arm and pulled her to- 
ward the bed. She just kind of collapsed 
inmy arms and we toppled over. I kissed 
her then. long and hard, but she didn’t 
seem to be kissing me back. She just lay 
there. I started messing around a little 
bit and she didn’t do anything about that 
either. I was pretty woozy in the head, and 
I figured she must have been too. 

I kissed her again, and started messing 
with her skirt, and all of a sudden her 
voice cut through the darkness like a shot: 
“No, Al!” she shouted. She rolled away 
from me and jumped up and turned on the 
light. For the first time, I saw the worn- 
out look on her face, and perspiration 
started popping out all over her. 

“T feel awful, Al.” she cried. 
“Maybe—maybe you'd better lie back 
down,” I said. She looked at me kind of 
funny. “It'll be okay,” I said. “I won’t 
bother you.” 

She left the light on and lay back down 
across the bed. I lay beside her and held 
her in my arms and she was shivering. We 
just lay there in the darkness, not saying 
anything, and after awhile all that stuff I 
had been drinking must have put me to 
sleep. The last thing I could remember 
was the music still playing in the living 
room and hearing Pat giggling. 


AWOKE COLD AND WET. My head 
hurt something awful, and for a minute 
Thad to try to think where I was. Then I 
saw Elise and got scared, real scared. Her 
skin looked blue, but when I touched her 
to wake her, she was like a stove. She 
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didn’t even wake up when I shook her. 
She just kind of moaned in her sleep. 
“Benny! Benny!” I yelled out through 
the house. 
In a minute he came running. 


“What’s 


the matter with you Al?” he said. “You 
trying to wake up the dead?” 

“Tt’s Elise,” I said. “She’s sick, real 
° ” 
sick. 

Benny looked at her. and his mouth 
dropped open. He was scared, too. I could 


tell it. 

Pat was in the room by that time. her 
dress all ruffled up and her hair all over 
her head. She tried to wake Elise up. but 
Elise just moaned. “It’s freezing in here.” 
Pat said. “Close the windows.” 

“We better call a doctor,” I said. 

“You crazy?” Benny said. “If we get 
caught in here—” 

“Leave quick and I'll call the doctor.” 
Pat said. “Hurry!” 

Benny and I got out of the house fast 
and I realized it was nearly sunup. We ran 
to the car, started it up and drove off. 





RECOVERY 

Oh, folly of a wind-borne leaf. 
What makes my heart so cling to 

grief? 
Am I alone in shedding tears? 
Are there so few who share my fears? 
Love’s passing is not then so tragic 
That a new man’s laugh will not 

seem magic. 

—Florance Williams 





When we got to my house, I managed to 
sneak in with my key without waking up 
anybody. but I didn’t get any more sleep. 
I kept thinking about the way Elise looked, 
lying there moaning. 

I barely made it through classes the next 
day until I saw Benny in the lunch hall. 
“Have you heard anything?” I blurted out 
as soon as I saw him. 

“No,” he said. “Pat isn’t at school.” 

“Benny, we’re liable to be in trouble,” I 
said. 

“What do you mean, we?” Benny said. 
“Listen. if nobody saw us coming out. we’re 
clear. Besides, it wasn’t our fault she got 
sick.” 

“Yes it was, too.” I said. “We shouldn't 
have danced so much and drunk all that 
stuff, opened all the windows and—listen. 
Benny, we’re in this deep and you know it. 
Besides, you know what we were trying to 
do.” 

“Yeah, but nothing really happened, not 
with me and Pat it didn’t—. Well, she 
wasn’t like the guys said. A good time. 
yeah, and she does kind of lead a guy on, 
but she wouldn’t go the limit. But listen, 
Al, don’t tell anybody—” 

I walked off and left Benny standing 
there. Sometimes he made me sick. 

Somehow I managed to make it through 
the rest of the day and that night, and the 
next morning I cut two classes looking for 


Pat. | found her coming out of the biology 
lab just before eleven o’clock. 

“Golly, Pat. am I glad to see you,” | 
told her. “What happened?” 

Pat just stood and looked at me for g 
minute, and then I knew it was pretty bad, 

“Elise is in the hospital, ” she said finally, 
“She’s got pneumonia.” 

Pat broke into tears standing right there 
in the hallway. I took her arm and led 
her over into a corner so the kids wouldn't 
notice, 

“Listen. you and Benny had better be 
quiet about it.” she said finally. “The doc. 
tor came. and he smelled alcohol on her 
breath, and later I forgot about the rum 
bottle. and Elise’s folks came home and 
saw that, and now—oh, Al! The only rea. 
son they haven’t told my folks yet is be. 
cause they’re at the hospital with Elise, 
She’s awfully sick.” 

1 kind of walked around in a daze after 
that. I tried to find Benny, but couldn’, 
I needed to talk to somebody bad. 

By dinner time that night I had decided 
I would talk to my old man about it, but 
when we got to the table. I just couldn't. 
Maybe later, but not then. Right then I 
had to find out about Elise. I left the table 
without hardly eating a bite. 


HEY WOULDN’T LET ME IN to see 

Elise at the hospital, but her mother 
and father were there, and I guess they 
knew right off who I was when they saw 
me. 

“T—T’m Al Franklin,” I said to her fa- 
ther. “I came to see about Elise.” 

“You’re one of the boys who were at the 
house.” he said dryly. 

“Yes sir.” I said. “We—we didn’t know 
how sick Elise was and—well. sir, we 
didn’t really do anything but dance and— 
and I guess we did drink a little but— 
well. I’m sorry, that’s all. I’m sorry.” 

He didn’t say anything at all. He just 
stood there looking at me. And then Elise’s 
mother started crying, and they turned 
around and walked away from me. just as 
if I weren’t there at all, just as if I were 
dead. I wished I was dead. 

Elise is better now and out of the hos- 
pital. I’ve telephoned a couple of times. 
but her folk won’t let her talk to me. | 
guess it’s going to take a long time before 
I can convince them that I didn’t really 
mean to do anything wrong, and that noth- 
ing more happened at their house than 
they’ve been told. I guess I’ll have to do 
a little straightening up with Elise. too. 

I guess too you can try to grow up too 
fast. You can’t learn everything at once. 
Some things you have to wait until you're 
really grown up for, like sex and things. 
There’s a time for that—when you're mat- 
ried. It isn’t something you go around 
bragging about and lying about, not when 
you love somebody. And I think maybe 
now I love Elise. 

We'll just have to see about that. We'll 


just have to see about a lot of things. 
THE END 
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under the chin and stuck the $5 bill in her 
hand. 

Runt didn’t answer. She just stood there 
in the door with water welling up in her 
eves. She never did talk much. Runt felt 
things. She could feel more than anybody 
ase in the world. If something was going 
i go wrong, she could feel it days ahead. 
If] had trouble on the job, she could feel 
it If my stomach hurt me, Runt could 
feel it. She would creep up close to me and 
lay her tiny little hand on my head and just 
look at me with her big, sad eyes. I could 
tell she was feeling everything I was feel- 
ing. She wouldn’t say anything, she would 
ust sit there holding on to me, and after 
a while I would feel better because she 
shared my hurt and that helped it go away. 

It was always like that. Runt didn’t talk 
much, She just felt things. I couldn’t do 
it I don’t think anybody else in the world 
could do it. Nobody could feel things like 
Runt. That’s why I had no way of knowing 
why she wanted the money to go see the 
doctor. 

There was no reason that I could see to 
suspect that our happy little world was 
about to be shattered and torn to shreds, 
that pain and misery and sleepless nights 
and anguish and torment were about to 
come and camp in our house. 

Runt was pretty. She was the prettiest 
little bundle of honey I had ever seen. The 
top of her head just came up to the level 
of my shoulder. Her feet were tiny and 
petite, and her hand looked like an adver- 
tiement for some lotion. Her silky black 
hair was brushed up on her head in cute 
ringlets and her facial features were so 
tiny and well-chiseled she looked like a 
toy. Her eyes were big and bold, and they 
sparkled like diamonds when she was 
happy, or they could tear your heartstrings 
out when she was sad. There wasn’t more 
than 100 pounds of her but she was beauti- 
fully put together. And she was all woman 
fom the tips of her twinkling little toes to 
the tip of her gay little head. She was 
affectionate and loving, and, at those spe- 
tial times, she demanded and gave with 
such fire and delight that everything be- 
tween us was sheer ecstasy. 

She was a meticulous housekeeper and 
a wonderful cook, an absorbent sounding 
hoard for my fanciful schemes, and a 
shrewd advisor when I was perplexed. She 
was everything a man could want in a wife 
and a woman. 

If I had been able to feel things like 
Runt felt things perhaps I would have 
sensed what was coming long before the 
morning she said she was going to the doc- 
tor. There were little things what hap- 
pened. Nothing big and startling. Just lit- 
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tle things. The ash trays got as many as 
five smelly butts in them sometimes. A 
couple of days a week the meals were plain 
and straight out of the can. Runt’s private 
days became terror for her and, in between, 
there were times when she shied away. 
Other times the old fervor. abandon and de- 
light seemed tempered with a sensitivity 
that I never suspected was pain. 

But Runt didn’t talk much. She just felt 
things. and her ability to feel was the one 
thing I didn’t share with her. 

“T’ll meet you at Kitty’s Lounge after 
you get off from work.” Runt said to me as 
I skipped down the stairs on my way to 
work. “We'll have a highball and maybe 
you'll take me out to dinner, huh?” she 
asked shyly. 

“Sure. honey.” I tossed back over my 
shoulder at her. “Ill be there about 5:40. 
Sure, we'll eat out. It ought to be fun.” 

Of course eating out wasn’t a thing that 
fit too snugly into our budget, but I 
thought as I swung on the bus that if Runt 
wanted to eat out, she certainly could. I 
also thought that if she was going to the 
doctor she certainly could have told me 
what it was all about, but then women are 
funny sometimes, and they’re entitled to 
whatever secrecy they want. I knew Runt 
would tell me all about it sooner or later. 
She told me everything. In their peculiar 
ways women always tell me everything. 

Just like Doris, I thought to myself as 
the bus rumbled toward town and the Met- 
ropolitan Sash and Box Company where I 
was chief shipping clerk. I knew that the 
minute I walked in, there would be Doris 
in her little cubbyhole office next to mine 
in the shipping department where she 
made up and filed all of the shipping or- 
ders I filled. She would rush out as always 
and ask me about the good TV shows that 
were on last night. She would hang up my 
coat like I was her boss which I wasn’t and 
then she would begin to chatter and ques- 
tion me about the things that some new 
man had said to her. 

Doris was always talking about some 
new admirer. She never had a beau, but 
she was always picking up a new admirer. 
As fast as the weeks rolled by, she came 
up with a new one. It was easy. She was a 
handsome and provocative woman. Her 
legs were plump and shapely and when she 
walked she rolled her hips from side to 
side like she was pushing a big box with 
each pelvic bone. Back there in the pack- 
ing room where there were only the two 
of us, she said she didn’t see any reason 
to tuck herself into any old uncomfortable 
foundation garment. She smiled easily and 
was easy met. So, sure, she was always 
being asked for dates. Everytime some- 


body from outside or from the front office 
came back there and saw her they would 
ask her out to dinner. 

She always told me about the fine places 
they took her and we laughed through the 
days at the way she maneuvered her way 
out of tight spots. Doris was a great talk- 
er. She made the work easier. She was 
fun, and we had a private little world of 
our own back there where we exchanged 
chatter and ideas and enjoyed our coffee 
breaks together. 

“Hi Earl.” she said to me almost before 
I was inside the door. “Did you see Play- 
house 90 last night? Wasn’t that thing 
something?” She was taking my coat and 
hanging it on the clothes tree. “And, man, 
let me tell you—.” 

There was a devilish twinkle in her eyes. 
She got close up beside me as I headed to- 
ward my desk and prepared to divulge a 
great confidence that could only be whis- 
pered. I knew this one would be very good, 
but Doris sometimes didn’t realize how 
much woman she was, I thought. I sure 
could feel her when she got close to me 
like that. 

“Let me tell you about old haw-haw- 
haw.” she said with unrestrained delight. 

“Oh, no!” T recoiled in feigned amaze- 
ment. “You don’t mean h-i-m!!” 

“Deed I do.” she laughed. “He came by 
last night with his arms full of books and 
papers and that big old brief case of his, 
whimpering about some special work he 
wanted me to do for him. Claimed he 
couldn’t find his own skinny-legged secre- 
tary. Boy, is he the lecherous one—.” 

“Oh, we always knew that,” I interjected. 

“Well, Earl, this old tomcat must have 
six pairs of hands. Before he was inside 
the door ten seconds he was a-patting and 
a-feeling like he was a blind man searching 
for a gold collar button. He was patting 
here and rubbing there—” 

While she talked Doris was demonstrat- 
ing with animated gestures. She patted 
herself on the chest, rubbed herself on the 
hips and squirmed just like she was trying 
to get away from her own touch. It was 
something to see and it was getting through 
to me in a funny way. 

“You would have thought he was a doc- 
tor making an examination,” she giggled. 

“Speaking of doctors, Runt is going to 
the doctor today,” I said, consciously 
changing the subject. 

“Yeah, what’s wrong?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. She didn’t say. You 
know how you women are.” 

“Um-huh,” Doris chided me. “And you 
know how you men are. Always playing 
crazy. I’d be willing to bet you know very 
well what’s wrong with her, you big brute. 
Gosh, Earl, you’re so much larger than she 
is,” Doris said. 

I had never thought about it. I stand six 
feet and weigh 180 pounds. Runt was such 
a toy of a thing. 

“Aw, what are you talking about,” I said 
with my face getting hot with embarrass- 
ment. 

“You know what I’m talking about,” 
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Doris quipped as she bumped the boxes 
going out of the door. 

“Come on, hold it. Let’s get to work,” 
I interrupted. I was flushed and embar- 
rassed, like a kid caught coming out of a 
swimming hole. That Doris, I thought, the 
way she talks you’d think all kinds of 
things about her. But then the kind of 
people who talk like that don’t do any- 
thing. Doris just always liked to be pull- 
ing my coat, putting me on. 

Well, she sure had put me on this morn- 
ing. All day, the imp of the idea she had 
planted kept torturing me. Really, what 
could be wrong with Runt, I asked myself. 
I could hardly wait until 5 o’clock. What 
had started out as a routine incident in the 
relationships between a man and his wife 
had now become a fearsome circumstance 
that had me remembering all of the little 
changes that come over Runt in recent 
months. Keep calm, I kept trying to tell 
myself. If it’s anything important Runt 
will tell me when she’s ready for you to 
know. Keep calm. 

But just the same I raced to the cocktail 
bar and sat waiting nervously and impa- 
tiently for Runt to come in. 


T COULD SEE HER several seconds be- 
fore her eyes got accustomed to the dim- 
ness of the room and she picked me out 
sitting in a booth in the corner. Runt didn’t 
seem to prance when she walked, with that 
old fire and gracefulness. There was a halt- 
ing kind of drag to her left leg, like she was 
holding herself, like it was painful or she 
feared pain. Her face was taut and there 
was a frightened furtiveness in her eyes. 

“Hi, honey,” I said, standing up to make 
room for her against the wall in the booth. 

“You were early,” she said, “and you’re 
one up on me on the highballs.” There 
was a spark of gaiety in her voice, but she 
did not slide into the booth. Instead she 
sat down on the opposite side, near the end 
of the seat—gently and with care. I was 
noticing everything about her by now. 

“Oh, you can catch up pretty fast,” I 
jested. “What will it be,” I asked, “a pink 
lady for my pretty lady?” 

“I don’t really think I'll have anything,” 
Runt said. “Think I'll just sit here and 
relax and watch you finish yours.” 

It had been her own idea to have a drink 
ind eat out this evening, I mused to my- 
self. Something certainly must be wrong, 
but I could wait. And another thing, Runt 
never liked to sit on the outside of a booth 
in a club. She always wanted to be against 
the wall, with me beside her. Now I eased 
into the booth across the table from her 
and sipped at my drink. 

“How was your day?” I asked, swirling 
the ice in my glass. 

“Okay.” There was a faraway expres- 
sion on her face, like she was thinking 
about a million things. 

“What did the doctor say?” I ventured 
boldly. 

Runt jumped as if she had been jabbed 
with a long, sharp hat pin. Her reaction 
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confirmed my lurking suspicions. For a 
long time. she didn’t say anything. Then, 
abruptly— 

“Let’s go. I want to go home,” she said, 
with a whimper in her voice. Her eyes 
were misty with the tears she was fighting 
to hold back. 

We rode home in silence and when we 
were inside the door Runt tossed off her 
jacket, raced into the bedroom and flung 
herself across the bed. By the time I 
reached her side she was in near hysterics. 

“Oh, Earl,” she cried. “a terrible thing 
has happened to us.” 

“What is it, darling.” I begged. “What 
is it. Tell me. Tell me.” 

“It’s so horrible, Earl,” she said. “It’s 
so—oh, I feel so ashamed, so embarrassed 

. . and, darling. it’s so painful.” She 
buried her head in the pillow and drew 
up into a little knot. 

I took her into my arms and held her 
gently as she told me the strange, incred- 
ible story that was to change my whole life. 
I could hardly believe her when she said 
the doctor had discovered an insidious. 
creeping, death-dealing cancerous growth 
in the delicate, most sensitive areas of her 
body where we had so long hoped a new 
life would begin. 

“But these are modern times,” I tried to 
comfort her. “The doctors have ways to 
take care of things like that. Why I was 
reading just the other day where they—” 

“You don’t understand,” she interrupted 
me almost screaming. “You don’t under- 


stand!” The tears were a flood now and 
her face was contorted in distress. “It’s 
the pain, Earl. It’s so painful. I can’t 


stand it. I can’t stand it,” she said bur- 
rowing her head against my chest. Her 
whole body shuddered and twitched. I 
looked down at her. She was writhing and 
twitching as if the devil were inside her. 

How could all this happen so quickly I 
asked myself. How could we be as happy 
as larks one day and today have all this 
to torment and torture us. Runt’s body 
jerked in convulsions against me. I held 
her close and softly like she was a tiny, 
furry kitten, fearful I might crush her and 
increase her pain. Her torment began to 
infest my own body. I began to hurt all 
over. My arms, my legs, my loins and my 
insides began to ache and pain with each 
tortured whimper she uttered. We had 
been one in happiness. We were one in 
pain. I had to be strong, I told myself. 
This would be the test. This would be the 
great test of my love for Runt. I would 
have to be strong. Nobody needs a strong 
person around when they’re strong them- 
selves. The time to love a person is not 
when there are happy days. The time for 
love is when there is trouble, bad trouble 
and that fearful loneliness that comes with 
pain sets in. Runt had never questioned 
my love for her. I had never questioned my 
love for her. We had never questioned our 
love for each other. But now I was going 
to get a chance to demonstrate what a man 
is supposed to be to a woman. I was going 
to get a chance to “love, cherish and obey 


. . in sickness . . . ’til death.” 

“°Til death!” Good Lord, 1 thought 
Death! The sudden realization was almog 
more than I could stand. I held Runt closer 
to me. She was whimpering quietly on the 
brink of fitful sleep. Gently, I made he 
comfortable on the pillow and tucked the 
covers around her neck. 

The doctor was sympathetic and patient 
when I called him on the phone. Of course. 
there would be other examinations. He 
would call in experts. She would be under 
his personal supervision in the hospital for 
a while, but no, there wouldn’t be any oper. 
ation. It would be useless. It wouldn’t do 
any good. It would probably be wisest to 
let her stay at home in familiar surround. 
ings, where I could be near her. From this 
day forward she would be needing the 
tender care of someone very dear to her 
and who loved her completely. 

My throat was as dry as parchment pa. 
per when he finished telling me the hard, 
cold facts. I tried to say goodbye. but my 
tongue stuck to the roof of my mouth. 
After a long silence I slowly put the phone 
back in its cradle. I sat there in the 
straightback telephone chair all night, too 
terrified to move, too fearful that the slight- 
est sound I might make would awaken 
Runt. 

In the grayness of dawn I prepared a 
soft cereal and coffee, awoke Runt by gen- 
tly wiping her face with a cool, wet towel 
and held her in my arms as I placed the 
food in her mouth like she was a baby. 

When I laid her head back on the pillow 
I noticed that her face contorted painfully 
and a musical sounding moan escaped her 
parched lips. She was asleep when I eased 
out of the door and headed for work. 


ORIS WIGGLED HER WAY into the 

shipping room half an hour after I had 
laid the day’s work out on my desk. She 
wasn’t really pretty. She couldn’t hold a 
candle to Runt. But she was a lot of wom- 
an. Her legs were perfect and she was 
plump in the places where a woman is sup- 
posed to be plump. She knew it and she 
was always putting her best plumpness for- 
ward. Doris wasn’t vulgar. She was almost 
prudish. But she always made funny re- 
marks that could have double meanings 
and she was a lively, entertaining person 
to have to spend eight working hours a day 
with, 

“Had a big, juicy sirloin steak at Mimi’: 
Hideaway last night, Chum,” she said as 
she smoothed her skirt around her provoc- 
ative hips. “You know a guy named Mose. 
Boy, is he something? This girl friend of 
mine, Mary, introduced me to him and he 
moved right in ordering the most expen 
sive food and drinks in the house. Did 
I feed myself fine last night,” she chat 
tered, “and there was no wrestling match 
afterward either. I left with Mary and 
this Jim Dandy didn’t even ask for my 
phone number. Big night!” a 

“You really live it up, don’t you Doris, 
I said. “No sweat, no strain, no troubles— 
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pothing!” There was a bitterness in the 
yay I said the last sentence. Doris couldn’t 
help noticing it. 

“Things ain’t like they used to be with 
you today, are they Earl?” she asked half 
gyly. Doris was a natural-born morale 
hoster and she was going to work on me 
with her best tools. “Well, don’t you worry 
your fine handsome head,” she continued. 
“iyst tell V'il ole Doris all about it. I'll see 
that you don’t suffer in silence and lone- 
liness.” She oozed over close to me and 
hung one of her hips out sensuously. 

“Hold it!” I said. “That’s all I need— 
for the boss to come back here and 
you doing that and figure we’re smooching 
on the premises.” 

That made her laugh, but she sobered up 
quickly when she heard my next statement. 

“Runt is sick—painfully sick. And it’s 
just a matter of time before she dies.” I 
said. 

“Oh, Earl!” she 
sorry—really I am. Oh, 

Doris put her hand on my shoulder. It 
was warm and friendly. not at all like I 
had suspected her touch would be. She 
wasn’t caressing me or feeling me as wom- 
en often do when they put their hands on 
men. Doris had never before made bodily 
contact with me or I with her. We talked 
plenty but we stayed our distance. Now 
the gap had been bridged it wasn’t like 
when two people who want each other 
dance together and the electricity shoots 
between them. There was electricity shoot- 
ing around but it wasn’t the same kind. I 
got the feeling that Doris really cared 
about Runt’s condition. that she probably 
felt some of the same sympathetic 
[ felt, that she was sharing my pain and 
distraction. 

“Isn’t there anything you can do, Earl— 
anything at all?” she asked. There was 
pleading in her voice. 

“Not a thing under Doris,” I 
replied. “Not a blessed thing but sit and 
watch and wait. Just sit and watch and 
wait—for only God knows how long!” 

“Dear Jesus,” Doris moaned sadly. 

“But I’m going to stick to her side like 
I'm a part of her.” I said a little angrily. 
‘Tll wait on her hand and foot. I'll hold 
her hand while she sleeps. There’s noth- 
ing in the world I’m not going to do for 
her, Doris. I’ve loved Runt with all my 
heart, and she’s loved me. We enjoyed a 
great happiness together. Now we'll share 
her great pain and . . .” My voice trailed 
off and ended in a heavy sigh. 

“This is terrible. My Lord, it’s just ter- 
tible. I don’t know what to say.” Doris 
said, taking my hand in hers. 

“I just don’t know what I'll do without 
her,” I went on. “I can’t even imagine what 
it will be like to be without her. She goes 
into the hospital for a few days next week. 
I'll go crazy around that house without 
Runt there with me.” I looked out of the 
shipping room window into the bright sun- 
shine of the outdoors. “And what am I 
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going to do when she’s gone for good?” | 
asked the universe. 

“T’'ll do anything I can to help, Earl,” 
Doris said. “You can count on me. You 
know that.” 

“Yes, sure, Doris,” I muttered. “Sure.” 

The day dragged along like an overdue 
train. Doris and I worked like robots, 
hardly exchanging a word but often ex- 
changing understanding glances. I didn’t 
feel like talking and she didn’t make me. 
She understood. It was a funny thing how 
well she understood me. The last thing in 
the afternoon she came up and chucked 
a piece of paper in my hand. 

“You’ve never had my phone number, 
Earl,” she said. “Here it is. If you ever 
need me, just call. I'll be home. I’m not 
really out as much as I may have lead you 
to think I am. I'll be home if you need 
me.” 

“Thanks, chum,” I said. I tried to smile. 
It was no good. It wasn’t a good smile. 
There was no humor in me. But what Doris 
had just said made me feel helped. like 
there was some key that would open a se- 
cret panel in the blank wall I knew I was 
headed for, like she had just slipped that 
key into my hand. 

Runt was lying on the living room couch 
listening to the radio when I got home. She 
looked up at me with mist-filled eyes as I 
threw off my coat and hat and sat down 
on the floor beside her. She ran her fin- 
gers through my hair and cradled my head 
in her palm. It was strange. You would 
have thought I was the sick one. Then 
she jerked spasmodically and her finger- 
nails dug into my flesh. 

That was the pain. It was hers. but it 
was more than I could stand. 

I insisted that she go to the hospital 
that very night. The doctor helped me get 
her in. I stayed beside her bed until dawn 
but there was nothing I could do. There 
was nothing anyone could do. Runt slept 
a few minutes and then the pain would 
wake her up. She cried quietly and 
squirmed under the hurt but she 
complained. 

“Earl,” she said to me sometime during 
the night, “we’ve had a wonderful life to- 
gether.” I didn’t know how to answer that, 
but she went on. “Do you think about me 
when you’re away from me and haven’t 
anything to do?” 

“Runt, what are you saying.” I asked. 
Her question made me uncomfortable. 

“What’s the matter, darling?” she asked. 

“T don’t know,” I replied. 

“I know. You haven’t anything to do. 
All you have is me and I’m no good to 
you anymore. I’m sorry, darling. It must 
be a dreadful feeling to suddenly have 
nothing at all.” 

“My life used to be full of everything,” 
I said. “Now if you aren’t with me I 
haven’t a thing in the world.” 

“But I'll be with you.” Runt said brave- 
ly. “I was only gone for half an hour a 
while ago when I was asleep. And when 
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[ co to sleep again Ill be with you—right 
in there.” she said jabbing her finger into 
my chest over the heart. 

“Yes, honey,” I said. “Always.” 

It was growing light outside and the first 
rays of sunshine over the head of the bed 
shone on her hair and on her neck and 
shoulders. I leaned over and kissed her 
und held her hair with my hand sunk into 
the pillow. I kissed her neck and shoul- 
ders and felt faint with loving her so much. 

“T don’t want to go,” I said. 

“T don’t want you to go.” 

“T won’t go then.” 

“Yes. Go. It’s only for a little while 
and then when you come back we can go 
home again. It’s no good my being here. 
[ want to be in our home.” 

“T’ll fix dinner for you,” I said. 

“Good. I won’t take the doctor’s silly 
old pills and I'll be able to stay awake.” 
Runt smiled. “Then afterward, when we 
are full you can hold my hand and we will 
sleep together.” 

“I'll work this day away in half an 
hour.” I said as I left. 

T WAS LATE in the afternoon before it 

hit me. What Runt had said there in 
the hospital. She had said that after din- 
ner I could hold her hand and we would 
sleep together. The thought of it made me 
plop down in my chair heavily. I could 
feel Doris look up at me quizzically. How 
wonderful and valiant and brave Runt was 
to speak so lightly of the tragedy that was 
ours. Sleep. We would never sleep to- 
gether again, physically or actually. I could 
see it and know it quite clearly now. When 
Runt slept I must be awake at her side to 
help her and nurse her and watch her and 
protect her. I could never sleep again 
knowing she might be in pain, might need 
me. Perhaps it was beginning to show. 
Maybe I was getting bags under my eyes 
already. Maybe the strain of just a few 
nights was already showing. 

“You look awfully worn out,” Doris was 
saying, standing before me. “You need 
sleep.” 

[ couldn’t hold back any longer. My 
head dropped forward on my arms on the 
desk and I wept bitterly—helplessly. 

That night there was a storm. It was a 
night to remember. Runt and I had just 
gotten settled in our new way of night life 
when it began. She was tucked warmly 
into bed and I had made myself a pallet 
on the floor beside it. On the night table 
were cigarettes, our electric coffee maker, 
books, magazines and the few ineffective 
medications the doctor had given Runt. 
The night light was burning dimly. Runt 
was dozing and I was trying to keep awake 
by reading. 

The rain lashed the window panes. It 
was coming in the open window. I got up 
softly, not to disturb Runt, went over and 
closed it. 

“Did you know I’ve always been afraid 
of rain,” Runt said without opening her 
iV 


eyes as I eased back on my pallet on the 
floor. 

“You're kidding me.” I said. “You're 
not afraid of anything.” 

“It’s a very serious matter,” she said. 

“All right, we'll talk about it.” 

“Rain and darkness frighten the hardiest 
of souls,” she said. 

“T don’t know about the soul,” TI replied. 

“My dear, wonderful husband. None of 
us know about the soul. Do you ever feel 
real close to God?” 

“At night.” 

Runt smiled. “I had expected to begin 
to feel closer to Him as I grew older but 
somehow I haven’t,” she said. “It’s a great 
pity.” 

“Would you like to live after death?” T 
asked and instantly felt a fool to mention 
death. But she did not seem to mind. 

“It would depend on the life. This life 
has been very pleasant. I would have liked 
to live all of it up.” she smiled. “I very 
nearly have. And if you let me go on into 
something ugly and unpleasant I shall 
never forgive you.” 

Runt wriggled herself into a more com- 
fortable position in the bed. I had not 
heard very well or very clearly what she 
said but she obviously did not wish to talk 
about it any more so I did not pursue the 
subject. 

“Let the window back up a bit,” she 
said. “I want to hear the rain.” 

“But you said it frightens you.” 

“Fear is childish,” she said. “It’s not 
wise any more than it’s wise to grow old.” 

“You're not old,” I said. 

“Tt’s the body that has grown old, and 
the spirit. I’m not very wise.” 

“But you are wise,” I said. 

“No. Only old men have wisdom,” Runt 
said quietly. “And they aren’t really wiser 
because of their age. They’re just more 
careful.” 

“Maybe that’s wisdom,” I said. 

“Tt’s a very unattractive wisdom. What 
do you value most?” she asked. 

“You,” I said. 

“It’s the same with me.” The words were 
coming slowly and drowsily, but then she 
said “Darling, how long is forever?” 

“A few days short of as long as I will 
love you,” I said. 

“Thank you. You’re very religious, did 
you know?” 

“No, I wasn’t aware of it.” 

“Love is a religious feeling.” 

“You believe so?” 

“I know so. And if you ever become 
devout pray for me if I am dead. I’ve 
asked several of my friends to do it too. 
I had expected to become devout myself 
but it has not come.” I thought she smiled 
sadly but I could not tell. 

“I might become very devout,” I said. 
“Anyway, I will pray for you.” 

Runt smiled genuinely. Soon she was 
fast asleep. 


UCH WERE the good nights. The nights 


when we could talk and there was still- 


ness and darkness outside. But there were 
more of the bad nights when the pain made 
Runt scream and all I could do was hold 
her hand and wipe the perspiration from 
her forehead and mumble inanely. 

The weeks rolled by and then the months 
dragged by and I dragged myself to work 
in fogs of sleeplessness. My body ached 
from lying there on the floor beside the 
bed. My head ached from the torture I was 
going through and my heart ached from 
the pain Runt was suffering. 

Doris was an angel through it all. For 
weeks she had been doing all of her work 
and half of mine. And she brought in food 
for me when she went out to lunch while 
I cat-napped during the midday hour. 

“Took here.” she would say, “You’d bet- 
ter eat that sandwich and drink that malt. 
You’ve been losing weight like a model 
on a diet.” 

“Now don’t you try to do everything.” 
she chattered on, “you’re tired. I'll catch 
that order as soon as I’ve finished this one. 
Here put your head back on this and catch 
a little nap. I'll watch out for the boss.” 

“You’re the gem of the ocean,” I would 
say to her. And she was. Without her I 
couldn’t have held my job. I just couldn’t 
have made it without her. I looked forward 
to seeing her and to talking to her about 
the things Runt and I discussed during the 
nights. She listened sympathetically and 
advised me wisely about how to manage 
my money affairs. She brought me aspirin 
and coffee and benzedrine and nursed me 
through the days as gently and lovingly as 
I nursed Runt through the nights. 

Inevitably, it wasn’t long before the 
strain began to show on her. The work was 
just too much. Dark circles began to ap- 
pear under her eyes. Her walk lost its 
sensuousness and her conversation lost its 
sparkle. 

“This has got to stop,” I said to her one 
day. “You’re killing yourself, Doris. And 
all because of me.” 

“Oh. it’s nothing. Earl,” she replied. 
“You'd do the same for me. It’s nothing.” 
There was affection in her voice but the 
tiredness shone brightest. 

“Something’s got to be done.” I said. 
“That’s all there is to it. Something has 
got to be done. We can’t go on like this. 
I have needs. I’m no iron man. Do you 
realize how long it’s been?” 

“Now. Earl, you stop it.” Doris shouted 
at me. “You’re creating a triangle but you 
must remember if two sides of a triangle 
are love and trust then the third side is 
fidelity.” 

I was startled by what she said but Doris 
was full of sayings like that. Impatiently ! 
waved my arm in the wind. “I didn’t mean 
that, Doris. I meant—Oh, hell, let’s just 
forget it,” I said. 

But little did I know that that was to be 
the night. 

When I got home in the evening I found 
Runt looking at herself in a hand mirror. 
She could hardly hold it up before her 


face. 
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she said in a voice that was 


“Farl,” 
garcely more than a whisper, “I’m getting 
ugly.” 

“Impossible,” I said. 

“But it’s true, darling,” she sighed. “And 
Tm so very tired. The pain is so terrible 
_,, so terrible.” Her voice was so soft I 
jad to lean down where my ear was inches 
fom her face to hear it. 

“[’]] get dinner,” I said. “And then we 
can talk.” 

“You need sleep. darling,” she said. 
“Youre getting old before your time.” She 
soaned with pain. “But you're not getting 
gny wiser.” 

When I came back with her tray of food, 
Runt’s eyes were closed and she was 
breathing heavily. I stood at the bedside 
and watched her. It was true. All the 
fesh had left her bones. She was a mere 
skeleton of herself. She was very weak 
_,.so weak she had not been able to place 
the mirror back on the night table. Her 
breathing suddenly became even heavier 
and when her eyes opened her lips parted 
inthe most pitiful scream I had ever heard 
her utter. Her face contorted sickeningly 
and her eyes burned into mine pleadingly. 

I stood there still holding the tray. feel- 
ing helpless and useless. I was helpless, 
30 helpless and her eyes burned into me 
with such pleading. 

I felt my head nod gently. 

Runt’s breathing became easier. quieter. 
In a fraction of a second she hardly 
seemed to be breathing at all. The night 
had come and a still quietness hung over 
the room. I reached over and cupped her 
chin in the butt of my hand and pinched 
her nose closed. I held it that way for a 
very long time. 

Then I went and put the tray in the 
kitchen and called the doctor. 


HE WIND does not howl in the city like 

it does in the country where there are 
no buildings to slow it. There are no voices 
in the wind. There are no moans in its 
movement. And yet the wind seems to talk 
in the quiet of the night. The wind seems 
to talk and the tick of the clock answers 
back with its beating. beating. beating like 
a human heart. 

The wind roars loud and the clock ticks 
loud. And then there is no wind and the 
clock seems stilled. The refrigerator clat- 
ters and the mind races. 

Did I sin? What did I do? And why did 
Ido it? Wasn’t it just a matter of time? 
But how much more time? Didn’t she ask 
me not to let her know ugliness and un- 
pleasantness? Was I right to end her pain 
and torment? Wasn’t the end already very 
near? Was I thinking of what I was doing 
to Doris when I did it? Was I thinking of 
myself? Was it Jove that made me do it? 

The night is quiet, with only the wind 
and the ticking of the clock and the clatter 
of the refrigerator. Yet, I cry out in the 
night, in the sleepless, still sleepless night 
for the answers. Only God can help me 
now, THE END 
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My Husband Must Never Know 


(Continued from Page 37) 


cine for what my love hadn’t given. And 
in me. a response out of my loneliness, out 
of my memories of Walt. Straining to him. 
taking his kiss, helpless to my emotions. 

[ stevped back from him, more shaken 
than I wanted to admit. “Walt, please—” 
| turned away and he caught my arm to 
hold me and I said. “Let’s not—be fool- 
ish.” My voice came huskily. “We'd bet- 
ter go back to the dance. Everybody will 
wonder what happened to us.” 

Walt dropped his hand, but it was as if 
he had never let me go. His eyes found 
mine searchingly as we came into the light 
ind he made me glance away. We danced 
again. but as though we had a secret from 
the others. Holding close, with the music 
only a thin excuse for our arms around 
each other. for the want and the desire and 
everything that shouldn’t be with Walt. It 
mustn’t be. He knew it and so did I. 

He took me home with Betty and Hal. 
Walt didn’t get out. I said good night and 
waved to them as they drove off. 

The lights were out an hour later when 
Walt came back. He didn’t drive. He must 
have parked his car somewhere else and 
walked back to me. I heard the soft tap- 
ping at the rear door of the house. 

[ held myself, fighting it, trying to. But 
like a sickness in me, a madness drawing 
me to the door. I called, “Who is it?” 

But I knew. “I’ve got to see you, Fran,” 
he said. 

“Walt?” IT put my hand on the bolt that 
locked him out and my fingers were shak- 
| shut my eyes and slipped it back 
and opened the door a crack. “I can’t let 
you in. Walt, please—it’s after midnight. 


ing. 


Please—-go away.” 

“Fran—” He came in. “I had to come 
back. All week—tonight—Fran, I want 
you. And you want me.” 

“No! Oh, Walt—no! We can’t—” 


He pulled me to his arms. He kissed me. 
Kisses that knew my want, arms that had 
known while we danced, eyes that had seen 
what mine couldn’t hide. Seeking hands 
that inflamed me until all reasons were lost 
and all sanity gone. I lifted my arms to 
We half-stumbled through the dark- 
ness and fell together into the passionate 
hell that consumed us. 

“I’m no good,” I whispered afterwards. 
“No good. Oh, God—how could I?” 

“Don’t, Fran.” Walt tried to hush me. 

“I love him,” I said brokenly. “I love 
him, Walt. I’m his wife.” 

“We couldn’t help ourselves. 
we couldn’t!” 

“His friend,” I said. “A cheat for a 
friend and a tramp for a wife. How do 
you feel, Walt?” 

“Fran!” 

He tried to talk to me, but there was 
nothing to say. I knew the words for me. 
| knew what I was. I knew how cheaply 
72 


him 


Fran— 


I had let myself be used. not for love or 
anything that lasted. just those few min- 
utes in his arms. Walt left me like that. 
He got out of the house and left me there 
more alone than Paul had ever left me. 
Alone with myself and the guilt that had 
begun before Walt even stopped kissing 
me. 


HE GUILT that turned me from the 

mirror when I dressed Sunday morning, 
because I couldn’t look into my own eyes. 
Bright sun in the kitchen, but the sickening 
guilt of remembering as I reached to open 
the door. walking to church and kneeling 
to pray and asking forgiveness for what I 
couldn’t forgive myself. When I stopped at 
the drugstore to get the Sunday paper, Hal 
was there and I smiled with him and 
agreed last night had been fun and I hur- 
ried out in shame for what he didn’t know 
about last night. 

Because I knew. And the torment had 
only started then. Paul phoned me in the 
afternoon to tell me how well he had done. 
He had put across his deal. The pride of 
it was in his voice and I wanted to be 
proud for him, but I had no pride in me. 

“Miss me, honey?” he asked. 

“Oh, Paul—Paul .. .” 

“Fran, what’s the matter? You sound— 
strange. Anything wrong?” 

“No,” I lied. 

“Well. take care of yourself,” he said. 
“Be good now.” He laughed a little, as 
though he didn’t have to tell me that. “I'll 
see you Friday.” 

His trust in me; Paul’s undoubting trust. 
I was ashamed before it now. His love that 
would never question me. I was tortured 
by it now. feeling the terrible guilt that 
whole week; days that had always seemed 
so long when Paul wasn’t home, but wish- 
ing now that they were longer so I wouldn’t 
have to face him with the truth my con- 
science would drive me to tell. The agony 
of wondering how I could say it, how I 
could admit what I had done. Not with- 
out shattering his love for me, destroying 
the faith between us, forever giving him 
doubt. 

And yet, I had no right to Paul’s love if 
I had to make him live my lies with me. 
If he threw me out, it was what I deserved. 
If he demanded a divorce, I had to give 
him that. I could only beg him to keep 
our marriage. I could only beg. 

I saw Walt. I saw him on the street 
and in the postoffice and at the store. We 
said hello as strangers would. He didn’t 
come to the house to see me. 

Paul came home early Friday, happy to 
be with me, not knowing that the thought 
of Walt was there to cheapen even the first 
moment of his coming home. I loved him 
more than I had ever loved. for everything 
fine and good and decent Paul was. But 


the kiss I gave burned upon my conscience 
until I wanted to cry out right then the 
guilt IT couldn’t bear. 

“Paul, I—Paul . . .” I buried my face 
against him in shame. I couldn’t tell him 
then. I was torn apart with it. 

But that night was worse. I kept us talk. 
ing as long as I could. I kept us away from 
the bedroom. But finally, we had to go to 
bed. 

I didn’t think I could stand it. The 
whispers that screamed out of the darkness 
with Walt. Loving Paul as I had never 
loved anyone else and never would, but the 
sickening knowledge that I had been like 
this for Walt. This belonging that fulfilled 
all the deep meanings of our marriage, the 
joy and the sweet ecstasy it should have 
been. and this was what I had stolen from 
Paul. But I was victim as well as thief. 
I was afraid I would go out of my mind. 


HE LONG NIGHT with no release in 

sleep and the bleak dawn that came 
with no escape from the confession I had 
to make to Paul. Because I couldn’t go on 
like this. I couldn’t! 

I got up while he was still sleeping, 
sleeping contentedly, in trusting happiness, 
innocent of me. I went to the kitchen and 
made coffee and smoked until the pack of 
cigarettes was empty and I waited for him 
to wake. I tried to say it at breakfast. 

“Paul—last Saturday night—that dance. 
I went without you.” I couldn’t look at 
him. “I went with Betty and—Walt. Paul. 
i” 

“Well. good,” he said. “I’m glad you 
went, honey.” He pushed back his chair. 
“That reminds me. I want to get hold of 
Walt. Did he come over to see about the 
furnace?” 

“Yes. He was here.” 

“Ill give him a call,” he said. “Maybe 
he can stop by a minute this morning.” 

Paul went in to the phone. I dropped 
my head to my hands. But Walt wouldn’t 
come. He wouldn’t come back into this 
house and make me face him with Paul 
to see us together. I listened to Paul at 
the phone. I heard his friendly laughter 
over something Walt said. He put down 
the receiver. 

“Walt will be right over,” he said. 

There was nothing I could say then. | 
couldn’t run to my room and hide. I had 
to face it. 

I watched as Walt’s car swung up into 
the drive. I saw him come around the 
house to the door. Paul let him in. I stood 
with my hands pressed flat to my sides. I 
stood there in the nakedness all my clothes 
couldn’t cover, stricken so I couldn’t move, 
naked to my soul as I would always be 
before Walt. 

But he shook Paul’s hand and nothing 
in the cheapness Walt must have felt 
showed in his expression as he nodded to 
me. “Hi, Paul,” he said. “Fran.” 

I managed to say, “Hello, Walt.” 

He and Paul went on through the 
kitchen and down to the cellar. I was still 
in the living room when Walt came UP 
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A Man Of My Own 


(Continued from Page 10) 


important. It was the blouse. I was cer- 
tain. It had started my good luck. 

[ pulled the box open wider so he could 
see it better. 

“That’s quite a color,” he said. “You 
probably look way out in pink.” 

“Tt’s dusty rose.” I found myself laugh- 
ing. 

He laughed, too. “Well. whatever color 
you ladies call it, it’s pretty.” He leaned 
and gently felt it. I noticed his fingers 
were blunt and broad and the nails were 
trimmed and clean. “I like nice 
things. Unfortunately. I can’t always af- 
ford what I like,” he said. 

“I’m like that, too,” I said. “Of course 
provided I could afford it.” He nodded, 
and it made a kind of alliance between us. 

\fter the next stop he got a seat next 
to mine, and we talked. His station was 
the one before mine, and by the time he 
got up to leave, he’d made a date with me 
for the next evening. 


neatly 


WAS FAIRLY BURSTING to tell 

Mama. When I got home. the table was 
pulled out from the kitchen and set up in 
the living room. It looked so nice, and 
there was a cake with candles and a silk 
scarf next to my plate. ; 

“You’re a marvelous mother,” I flung 
my arms about her, “and this has been a 
wonderful birthday. I have something to 
tell you, too.” It exhilarated me to see her 
slight frame perk up and her tired face 
brighten when I told her I had a date. She 
bombarded me with questions. 

“Whoa,” I said, happier than I could re- 
member being. “His name is Marshall 
Jones. He lives one station from here and 
he works downtown as a shoe store clerk. 
He’s the only Negro there.” I looked at 
her, “he isn’t thin either, he’s hefty enough 
that I can get a good grasp on his arm, 
I'll bet.” 

\fter we’d eaten, I touched up my hair. 
did my nails and pressed my Sunday suit. 
hen, as it was still early, Mama suggested 
[ go down to the basement apartment of 
Lucille Johnson and keep her company. 
Lucille was a crippled girl. 

“Talk to her and cheer her up a mite.” 
Mama said kindly. “She has nothing to 
make her happy.” 

Descending the stairs, I thought that un- 
til tonight, I had nothing either. I remem- 
bered all the nights we sat in Lu’s clut- 
tered, dark living room, playing black jack 
and talking about the dates other girls had. 
But specifically I recalled the Saturday 
afternoon when she told me I was as bad 
off as she was. She was crippled, I was 
fat. We were both afflicted. I was just 
nineteen, and terribly self-conscious of the 
way | seemed to be ballooning. 

“Mary Justice has a date tonight,” she’d 
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said. “I saw her getting into a Cadillac 
that long!” She’d flung her withered arms 
as far as they would go. “But,” she sighed, 
“she’s so cute.” 

“T could use that figure,” I’d said. 

“What about her face?” 

“Huh,” I laughed. “I'll get by in that de- 
partment. I’m not so bad.” 

“Your mother’s been feeding your ego 
too much, trying to keep you from being 
self-conscious. But mirrors don’t lie. You’re 
no beauty, June.” 

“Who said I was? But I know I’m not 
ugly.” The annoyance and hurt was audi- 
ble in my voice. 

Her answer was short and her chuckle 
was nasty. “We may as well face it. We’re 
two of a kind. I’m ugly and crippled. and 
you're ugly and fat.” 

She turned her unhappy brown eyes 
from the unabashed stare I gave her. I 
stopped the angry reply that was on my 
tongue when I realized she was only say- 
ing that hurting thing to make herself fee] 
better. But when I went home shortly 
after, I closed myself in the bathroom and 
studied myself closely before the mirror. 
It was as if I was seeing a stranger. 

“Maybe—maybe I am ugly, ugly—ugly.” 
I screamed silently to my reflection. And 
an aching kind of doubt was born. 


S THE YEARS PASSED, all my 
*“*% friends married. Lu and I were the 
only single girls left in the whole building 
of forty-five families. I began to think 
more and more that maybe she had been 
right—that we’d both be old maids, nurs- 
ing our diverse “afflictions.” 

My father died of TB when I was four- 
teen. Mother got a job as a cook at a 
downtown hotel right away and made me 
finish junior high school. I started getting 
plump around that time. “You'll grow out 
of it, June,” Mama said. “Lots of girls 
get fat when they’re in their teens.” But 
she was slight, with bushy hair that she 
kept braided and pinned down tightly at 
the nape of her neck. The fat didn’t go 
away. 

Knocking on Lu’s door now, I was think- 
ing that maybe she’d been wrong after all. 
maybe I wasn’t going to end up an old 
maid like her. Wouldn’t she be bowled 
over when I told her about Marshall! 

But when I walked inside the room. she 
was lying on the sofa, her small dark face 
pinched with pain, a heating pad over her 
leg. / can’t tell her tonight. I'll tell her 
some other time, I thought. 

“How about a hand of black jack. Lu?” 
I asked. She said okay. But after about 
thirty minutes, she said she really didn’t 
feel up to it, so I went home, glad I hadn’t 
told her. She might’ve spoiled it anyway. 

The next day seemed to never end. I'd 


told Marshall I’d meet him in front of the 
store at six. I was there on the dot, though 
I didn’t expect him there yet. He wasn’t 
and it was nippy out. even for October, as 
I stood there waiting, watching the mip. 
utes tick slowly away. A half-hour, ap. 
other, and then it was almost seven-thirty, 
I was half frozen and close to tears whep 
I saw him walking toward me. 

“T was about to think you’d stood me 
up.” I said half-jokingly, half-seriously, 

“T started to.” He looked solemnly at me 
with those soft hazel eyes. 

“Why?” I asked, hurt. 

He offered his arm. “I don’t know. June. 
Sometimes—I can’t figure myself out. But 
I'm glad you waited. Are you hungry?” 

“Guess I can always eat.” I answered, 

He chuckled. “I can, too.” 

We went into a cafeteria, and when we 
got our food, we sat down at a table in the 
corner. It was past the dinner hour and we 
were undisturbed. We sat there for over 
two hours, talking and eating. He told me 
he lived with his parents and he had two 
married sisters who lived out of town. 
I noticed that he had never removed his 
hat. but I didn’t want to say anything. 

“I’m the baby,” he said, finally taking off 
the brown hat he wore. Now I saw why he 
hadn’t done that before. Only bits of hair 
clung sparsely around the sides and back 
of his head. He was just about completely 
bald. He looked at me when it was off, 
and he laughed, embarrassed. 

“Take a long look at it.” he said. Then 
softer, “don’t let this bald top of mine 
throw you, I’m really only twenty-eight. 
All the men in my family are like this.” 

“Tt’s not as bad as all that,” I answered, 
hoping he knew I was very sincere. After 
all. who was I to talk about beauty? He 
kept running his hand over his slick head 
as though it pained him. 

“You got a headache?” I asked. 

“No, no. It’s one of my nervous habits. 
I guess.” 

I realized that we had another alliance. 
He felt the same way about his head as | 
did about being fat. He didn’t like to talk 
about it. 

Sitting opposite him in the cafeteria, | 
wondered if he was thinking about me and 
whether he was sorry he’d decided not to 
stand me up after all. 

After the meal, I asked him if he’d like 
to go by my house. I knew Mama was 
dying to meet him, but I was kind of nerv- 
ous, like it was a big debut or something. 
“Let her like him, please let her like him,” 
I mumbled almost audibly as we went up 
the stairs. 


T HAD TOLD MAMA we might come by 

and she was wearing one of her Sunday 
church dresses. We had all just sat down 
when Mama started. She asked Marshall 
all kinds of questions and she kept looking 
him over so hard I thought I’d just die of 
shame. He was squirming under her gaze 
and he kept rubbing his hand across his 
head in that nervous way of his. My eyes 
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dosed involuntarily and before I knew 
yhat happened, I had broken two of my 
mils. I was gripping them to keep from 
yelling at her to stop. Was she out of her 
mind ? 

In desperation, I broke in, suggesting it 
yas time for coffee, but Mama wasn’t fin- 
ished. 

After what seemed like centuries. she 
fnished and got up to go into the kitchen 
and make coffee. Marshall suddenly re- 
membered he had promised to he home 
early and was out of the house almost be- 
fore 1 could say I’d had a lovely evening. 

I turned to Mama angrily. “For heav- 
en’s sake. what could you be thinking 
about?” I could feel the hot tears, ready 
to burst through. 

She looked wide-eyed and surprised. 
“What did I do. honey?” 

“What did you do? What in the world 
didn’t you do? Where do you work. Mr. 
Jones? You’re the only colored man? My 
My. Where do you live? What does your 
papa do? The man was a perfect stranger 
to you. Who do you think you are. a prose- 
cuting attorney or something?” J slumped 
my hulk into a chair. 

“In twenty-six miserable years I haven’t 
had a date. And on my first one, my own 
mother louses it up. You couldn’t have 
chased him away more surely if you’d plot- 
ted it on a map. How could you be so— 
30 idiotic?” Her face was horror-stricken 
as she looked at me and I felt a pang of 
remorse at myself for talking to her like 
that. But I couldn’t help it. 

“But—but I didn’t mean anything, 
daughter. What did I ask? What any 
mother would want to know. Who knows 
what he is? After all, in a city like New 
York you meet so many different types of 
men, you have to be sure—” 

“Not me, Mama, and you know it. What 
did you expect me to get? A movie star or 
Belafonte or something? Listen to me and 
listen good. I don’t care anything about 
him, do you understand, Mama? I don’t 
care who he is or what he is or anything, 
as long as he wants to take me out. That’s 
all I care about!” 

We glared at each other angrily. It 
pained me inside to talk to her this way. 
but this was something that mattered too 
much to me. I had waited so long for it. 
dreamed about it so many years. I couldn’t 
stand for her to take it away. 

“All right,” Mama conceded quietly. 
“You're no baby. But you’re wrong on one 
important point. You must stop belittling 
yourself June. You’re as good as anyone 
else. But if you don’t have respect for your- 
self. how can you expect others to respect 
you?” She spun around and rushed into 
the bedroom. 

But what really counts? 1 asked myself. 
Not what’s inside of you, but what shows. 
That’s what people look at. I can’t afford 
to be too particular. Why can’t mamas see 
daughters as they really are? 


WANDERED AROUND the apartment 


for a while and then decided to go down 





to see Lucille. Mama had probably told 
her about my big date and I didn’t want 
her to think I was getting too important. 

She looked at me enviously when I came 
in. “Didn’t have to tell me about your boy 
friend.” she said. hurt. 

“Well, you didn’t feel well last night.” 

“Thought it’d make me feel worse, 
huh?” she laughed bitterly. 

“You’re lucky, you’re sure lucky.” she 
said and stared down at her withered leg. 

“Don’t congratulate me yet. I'll prob- 
ably never see him again. Mama didn’t 
seem to like him any way.” When she 
asked why. I humped my shoulders and 
changed the subject. After a while, I went 
home. Mama was asleep and I made up 
my bed on the couch in the living room. 
But I couldn’t sleep. I went over the whole 
evening in detail. Maybe Lu’s right, I 
thought. Maybe I was going to be lucky at 
long last. 

But the next few days changed that tune 
fast. I didn’t hear from Marshall the next 
week or the following week. I was sick 
with despair. 

I made it a point to get in the same sub- 
way train every night, even if I had to 
wait a few minutes. I always looked for 
him on his platform and a couple of nights 
I even got out at his station and waited 
for a few trains. I don’t know what I’d 
have said if I did see him. In desperation, 
I strolled past the shoe store where he 
worked and would have gone in if I hadn’t 
been so ashamed of my appearance. How 
positively pitiful could I be, I asked my- 
self? One date—on which he almost stood 
me up—and I thought I owned him and all 
rights to him. But in all my outrageous 
plans to just “bump” into him, I never 
did. I guess I was half in love with him 
already. but then maybe I'd have fallen 
for anyone. I was so affection-starved. 


HE FOLLOWING SATURDAY. he was 

waiting for me outside the store when I 
came out. My heart sounded like some- 
body was sending drum signals to my 
brain. Unthinking, I burst out: “I won- 
dered why I didn’t hear from you.” 

He frowned. “Look, June,” and his an- 
noyance mounted with each word, “you’re 
not the only girl I know. Make sure you 
don’t go getting any ideas.” 

“Oh. I didn’t mean it like that. I just 
mean that—Marshall—well, I am awfully 
glad to see you again.” 

“All right. Just don’t go jumping the 
gun. I take out lots of girls.” 

“Do you want to go to my house for din- 
ner?” I said quickly. “I’m sure Mama will 
have plenty.” 

But he had had enough of her—he said 
he’d rather not make the trip. “Let’s just 
have a sandwich now and eat later. It’s 
such a nice night, we can walk. I love to 
walk,” he said. 

“T love to walk, too, Marshall. That’s 
another thing we have in common.” 

He took my arm, and it felt so wonder- 
ful to walk that way with a man. Every- 


one seemed to be in pairs and I felt just 
like everyone else, with my arm through a 
man’s. This was what I’d dreamed about 
so many times. Straightening my shoul- 
ders, I felt slimmer, prettier somehow. 

Marshall looked at me and smiled. “It 
doesn’t take much to make you happy. does 
it?” He looked away. shaking his head. 
“T wish I was that way. I’m always want- 
ing something I can’t have.” 

“Like what, Marshall?” 

“Don’t even know myself. I guess I just 
don’t know when I’m well off.” 

T puzzled momentarily over his words. By 
the time we found a restaurant, we decided 
we were too hungry for just a sandwich and 
had dinner instead. It was pleasant. and 
T’m sure Marshall was enjoying it as much 
as I. But once outside, he said, “Do you 
mind going home by yourself? I have some- 
thing to do.” He didn’t wait for an answer 
—just took off. 

I stood there watching him merge into 
the crowds that ambled down the sidewalk. 
What had I done? Had I made him mad? 
I stood there. thoroughly miserable. 


N THE NEXT few months, he did all 
kinds of odd things that I couldn’t find 
an answer for. He seemed almost to be bat- 
tling with himself. He’d keep me waiting 
for hours. or he wouldn’t show up at all. 
He made fun of me too. Said I was too fat, 
wasn’t pretty, didn’t talk right, didn’t do 
anything, really, that pleased him. But right 
after he’d say something mean, he’d beg 
me to forgive him. 

And he was always talking about other 
girls. I was filled with envy because I liked 
him so. Like? I was in love with him. 
and the horrible part was I knew he didn’t 
love me. Why I took his insults, I don’t 
know. I knew he was only going with me 
until something better turned up. Then 
he’d say something nice to make me for- 
get the misery he’d caused. 

“You’ve got nice hands, June, nice, long 
fingers. Not like mine.” He unbent his 
chocolate-colored hands with the blunt 
fingers and neat nails. My hand almost 
automatically went over his to show him 
how much I cared—I couldn’t help myself. 

“T like yours just fine, Marshall.” 

“You’re so nice, June. Why do you 
bother with a mixed-up Joe like me any- 
way?” 

“Because I love you.” 

I hadn’t meant to say it. I was scared. 
maybe it would make him mad or some- 
thing. But he didn’t say anything for a 
minute, and then he leaned across the little 
table in the bar where we were having a 
drink and kissed me. It was a sweet, tender 
kiss, different from the way he’d kissed me 
before when we'd said good night in the 
dark hallway of my house. It made me 
feel pretty, wanted, and gentle inside. 

But the next instant he was different 
again. He pushed his glass angrily. 
“You’re knocking at the wrong door. 
June.” 

“But you do like me?” I said, my voice 
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sounded pleading. but I didn’t care. “I 
don’t even expect you to love me. just like 
me.” 

“Sure, I like you. I like lots of chicks.” 
was the reply. 

I had to be content with that. but inside 
! knew I’d never rest until he loved me. 


Q)NE FREEZING COLD NIGHT Mar- 

shall was waiting for me outside the 
store in a car. It belonged to his friend, 
he told me as I got in. “I remembered 
you’d never seen the new state park. It’s 
right over the bridge.” 

“You remembered that?” I said. “You’re 
nice, Marshall. you really are.” 

He laughed kind of funny like and 
started the car. He was intent on his driv- 
ing, his hands gripping the wheel. I just 
figured he was pre-occupied because the 
traffic was heavy and he didn’t drive much. 

The car didn’t have a heater and I snug- 
eled close to Marshall. When we left the 
traffie-clogged city, we started to talk. I 
isked him if he’d noticed anything differ- 

nt about me lately. 

“Something you have on?” he asked. 

[ laughed happily. “No, it’s something 
[ve got off. Ten pounds. I’m on a diet. 
[’m going to stay on it until I lose at least 
15 more pounds.” 

“Why? What’re you knocking yourself 
suit for?” he asked gruffly. 

! hesitated. “For you. Marshall—then 
vou’ll like—” 

He interrupted. “I told you. June. I do 
like you. There are a lot of nice things 
ibout you.” We were approaching the 
park, and the road was dark and deserted. 
He pulled the car over to the side and 
turned to me. “Lots of nice things.” he 
said again, moving over close to me and 
putting his arms around me. “You keep 
our hair nice and your skin is cocoa-col- 
red and soft and you smell good.” He 
vas shaking. “It’s freezing,” he murmured, 
liding his hand under my coat. 

“Marshall, don’t please.” I cried as my 
the dusty rose one—came open 
ind I felt the touch of his ice-cold hand. 

“Please, June. it’s so cold.” His hand 
ondled me and suddenly there was a 
vhite-hot passion inside and all around. en- 
eloping us both. 

“Oh, no, no!” I moaned. whimpering 
brokenly. My exclamations were a jumble 
of confusion, conscience, terror, fright, and 
lesire for the man I loved. And then my 
judgment vanished and soon crying was 
only a waste of tears because it was too 
late... 


blouse 


ATER, he moved away from me and 

* pillowed his head on the steering 

wheel. He straightened up with a heavy 

sigh and lit two cigarettes and handed me 

saying, “Don’t say anything. June. 
Don’t.” 

! tried to keep it from flaming into this. 

! begged him, I thought. But inside me I 

knew it was something I had really wanted. 

If | hadn’t. why had I come to a park in 


one 


16 


the dead of night? How could I ever face 
people again? And how could I ever ex- 
pect him to care for me now? But what 
hurt most, I still loved him, now more than 
ever. Mama had been right. If you have 
no respect for yourself, how can you ex- 
pect anyone to respect you? 

On the way home, we didn’t speak. My 
shame was a thick wall around me. When 
we reached my house, I opened the door 
and rushed out without saying anything. 

What was showing in my face when I got 
upstairs, I don’t know. Mama was stretched 
on the couch, reading the paper. She 
glanced up at me, surprise in her eyes. 

“What happened?” she asked. “You 
sick? You look funny. What is it?” I 
stared back silently. “June!” she sprang up 
and took my arm. 

“Nothing’s wrong. Mama,” I managed to 
say. “What makes you think that?” I 
pushed past her and sank into a chair. 
Then suddenly. without warning, the tears 
came, terrible. jerking sobs that left me 
spent. 

“You and Marshall have a fight?” The 
kindness in her voice intensified my shame 
and I began crying again. I had been fool- 
ish, but I thought I’d feel better if I told 
her. “We—I—” The words wouldn’t come. 

She stood over me shaking her head. 
“He’s making a tramp out of you. He’s 
destroying your pride. that Marshall. I 
said I wouldn’t say anything, and I’ve kept 
my word. But this is too much. You have 
to stop going with him.” 

“T can’t,” I sobbed. “I love him. You’re 
always saying you want me to be happy. 
Why’re you trying to take him away from 
me?” 

“Do you call this happy? You’re miser- 
able? Do you think I’m blind? Don’t you 
think I’ve seen what you’ve been going 
through with him? How can you let any- 
one treat you like that? You’re a desirable 
woman, June, you’re not his own private 
doormat. Stop letting him wipe his feet 
on you, honey. before it’s too late.” 

“Tt’s already too late.” My eyes seemed 
to be boring a hole in the floor. 

She became quiet and her already aging 
face seemed to sag. I had to say something, 
I couldn’t stand the look in her eyes. I said 
the first thing that came to my mind. 
“Don’t look like that. Mama. We’re going 
to get married. He promised me tonight.” 

“T don’t believe it, June.” 

“All right, everything I’ve done is wrong. 
but I did it to keep him. I need him to 
make me feel like a human being.” I was 
sobbing wildly now. “You can’t know 
what it’s like to be ugly and fat. You had 
Pop who loved you. and you loved him. I 
wanted someone to love me. You don’t 
know what it does to you to see all your 
friends getting married and you know 
you'll never have that. You begin to feel 
like—something from another planet. And 
then I met Marshall. Maybe he’s not so 

good looking, maybe he’s bald, but who 
am I to pick and choose? Just because you 


think I deserve better doesn’t make it so,” 

She started to cry then and went out of 
the room. 

I don’t know how long I stood there he. 
fore I was conscious of footsteps in the 
hall. I flew to the door. It was Marshall. 
I slipped outside just before he reached 
the landing. He smiled at me. 

“T came to talk to—what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing, nothing. It’s my mother. She 
doesn’t feel too well. Meet me on the cor. 
ner? I'll be down as soon as I get my 
coat.” 

“But I have something important to tell 
—” he started to say, and then the door 
flung open and Mama stood there. 

“Come in, Mr. Jones,” she said icily. 

Worry creased his brow as he looked 
from her to me, and followed me inside, 
Wordlessly, Mama went into the kitchen 
and came out with coffee. Her hand was 
shaking as she poured and she slopped it 
over into the saucer. She handed it to Mar. 
shall. “I ought to throw this in your face!” 
she said as he accepted the cup. 

“What the—” he stammered. backing 
away. 

“Mama, what are you saying?” I tried 
to push her away, but she shoved me into 
a chair. 

“T think I’d better go,” Marshall said. 
looking for someplace to set his cup. 

“Not until you hear what I have to say,” 
Mama barked. She pointed an accusing 
finger at him and screamed that he wasn’t 
satisfied to make me a tramp, he had to 
make a liar out of me too. 

“Liar?” Marshall said. puzzled. 

Suddenly, looking at him, I found 
strength to stand up to Mama. “You're 
wrong. Why are you blaming him? I’m the 
one who went to the park with him. | 
wanted to go, and I guess I wanted what 
happened to happen. I’m old enough to 
know right from wrong.” 

She looked at me and her whole coun- 
tenance seemed to shatter. She cried softly 
as she left the room. 

[I sat on the sofa beside Marshall. “You 
don’t owe me anything. You don’t have 
to have anything on your conscience.” 

“But I do, so much.” He got up and 
stood by the window. And then he was 
talking fast, like he was relieving himself 
of a burden. 

He told me that no matter what Id 
done, I was still good and sweet because 
I wasn’t a fake, like he was. He wasn't 
the big shot he pretended to be with other 
girls. That’s what he wanted to believe. 
so he kept saying it, even when he saw 
how miserable it made me. 

“It’s this bald head of mine! “Baldy, 
that’s what everybody called me. I began 
to feel like a freak or something. I was 
only 20 when it started coming out.” He 
came back to the sofa and took my hands. 
“But you thought I was okay. You loved 
me, why shouldn’t that have been enough 
for me?” 

He looked down at our fingers. and went 
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m to say that his foolish ego wouldn’t ac- 
ept it because T wasn’t the kind of girl 
j’d dreamed of marrying. He was mad 
a himself for loving me, for taking what 
i'd so foolishly convinced himself was 
gcond best. So he’d decided to quit for 
god and he was going to do it before we 
yent to the park. 

“Why did you let me do it, June? You 
should have stopped me. I’ve hated my- 
gif for doing that to someone who loved 
me and trusted me, someone I loved.” 

| pulled his head down against me. “We 
yere both lonely and unhappy and it made 
ys both do foolish things.” 

He hugged me so tight I gasped. “You’re 
good and sweet and not at.all like me. 
You're pretty—yes you are.” 

“If you can say that I’m sure you love 
me.” | laughed shakily. 

“I didn’t just come to ask your forgive- 
ness. | came to ask you to marry me. But 
I feel I ought to ask your mother first—I 
guess I owe it to her.” I nodded. Some 
folks might think it was old-fashioned, but 
it would be important to her I knew. 

I called her in from the kitchen, her eyes 
were red and her shoulders stooped as she 
sat on the edge of the big chair across 
from the sofa. 

I went over and put my arms around 
her. “Marshall wants to ask you some- 
thing.” When he stuttered out the ques- 
tion, he didn’t wait for her to answer, but 
explained why he did and said the things 
he had. Make them friends, I prayed. Make 
her forgive him as I have. 

She looked at him silently for a long 
while. “An old woman says a lot of things, 
some good and some not so good. All I 
want is my daughter’s happiness,” she said 
finally. “Maybe I’ve said things to you I 
shouldn’t have, but I’m a mother and for 
June I’ve had to be a father too. I had to 
protect her in whatever way I thought 
right. I want to believe you love her be- 
cause | know how much she loves you. If 
you tell me now honestly that you, too, 
want only her happiness, I guess I can’t 
ask for any more.” 

I ran over and threw my arms around 
Marshall. “She’s wonderful. It’s all right. 
I've never been so utterly happy in my 
whole life.” 

Mom said she’d better go and make some 
fresh coffee and I noticed her shoulders 
weren't sagging anymore as she hustled off 
to the kitchen. 

Marshall held me close. 
June, I love you so much. You’ve made 
me feel different. Your loving me has 
made me feel good and strong and better. 
I guess—just like anyone else. No, bet- 
ter, because everyone isn’t lucky enough 
to have you.” 

When he bent down and his lips covered 
my own, | returned the kiss and silently 
agreed that I felt different too. Even pretty 
and very rich—with a happiness I hoped 
would never cease. THE END 


“IT love you, 
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Kisses Couldn’t Hold Him 


(Continued from Page 33) 


me to my door and left. 

Gloria was waiting for me in the living 
room. “Estelle,” she said, “don’t you ever 
let me catch you sitting out on the streets 
in a car with a boy. What do you think 
the neighbors will say? You’re getting to 
be down right common, just like your 
nother.” 

“Don’t talk about my mother,” I shouted. 
She’s just as good as you. You don’t 
think anyone is right but you and Dorothy. 
You have no right to call me common. 
William and I were just talking, we 
weren’t doing anything wrong.” 

“Young lady, you don’t talk to me like 
that,” Gloria said as she slapped me 
icross the face. 

[ was blinded with rage and went into 
Gloria with both fists. When I knew any- 
thing, Daddy was shaking me. 

“Estelle, have you lost your mind,” he 
shouted. “Don’t you ever raise your hand 
to hit Gloria again as long as you live. Do 
hear me! Do you hear me!” Still 
shaking me, he said, “Is this the way you 
show your thanks to her after all she has 
done for you?” 

“She hasn’t done anything for me. I 
wish she had never—” 

“Don’t tell me I haven’t done anything 
for you,” Gloria interrupted me. “I took 
care of you after your mother didn’t want 
She turned to Daddy and said. 
“Gene, I’m only trying to keep her from 
making a tramp out of herself.” 

“I'll never be a tramp,” I shouted. “You 
had best watch Dorothy instead of me.” 

“Estelle, go to your room,” Daddy said, 
“T’ve had enough of this.” 

“But Daddy—” 

“Go to your room,” he said firmly. 

\s I went to my room, I saw Dorothy 
tanding in the hallway laughing at me. 
| threw myself across my bed and cried 
intil I couldn’t cry anymore. 

That night, when everyone was asleep, 
[ packed my bag, took the money I had 
been saving from my baby-sitting jobs and 
left. I only had $50, but that was enough 
to take me from my small home town in 
Michigan to Detroit. 

In Detroit I stepped off the bus and 
made a promise to myself: I wouldn’t let 
inyone know where I was until I’d made 
good and then when they saw how well I 
was doing without them, they would be 
sorry they treated me the way they did. 

| picked up a newspaper and took a cab 
to the YWCA. After I got settled in my 
room | read the want ads. I was in luck, 
there was a job open for a typist at a 
wholesale distributing house. 

| freshened up, put on a neat tailored 
navy blue suit and went to apply for the 
job. Waves of fear went through me when 


you 


” 
you. 


I saw how many girls were seeking the job. 
When I filled out the application blank the 
receptionist gave me, I put my age up to 
20. said I’d finished high school and signed 
my name Alice Bates. I couldn’t take any 
chances on my family finding me. 

The typing test was a snap for me. I 
waited for an hour in the reception room 
before the office manager called me in and 
said, “Miss Bates, I think you'll do. I see 
from your application that you can start 
work immediately, so we'll expect you at 
eight tomorrow morning.” 


T WAS at the office that I met Ronald 
Anderson, one of the company’s top 

salesmen, who was kind and friendly and 
just about the handsomest man I had ever 
seen. When after a few weeks he asked 
me to have dinner with him one evening, I 
was quick to accept. 

Although it was only an hour before the 
office closed. it seemed that the time would 
never pass. Finally it did. Ronald and I 
had dinner at a small restaurant a few 
blocks from the office. 

After we finished our dinner, Ronald 
reached for my hand under the table and 
said, “Alice, I really enjoy being with you. 
I think you will be good for me. However, 
I don’t know if Ill be good for you.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“I’m married and have two children,” 
he spoke in a very matter-of-fact tone, 
“but I like you.” 

“T like you too,” I admitted shyly, “and 
I would like to be friends with you, but 
that’s all there can be. I could never date 
a married man.” 

“T didn’t mean that you engage in a 
sinful affair, Alice,” Ronald spoke softly. 
“T just want us to be friends. I told you 
about my wife because I want you to know 
everything about me. I’m sorry if I have 
offended you.” 

“Oh, no, I’m not offended,” I protested. 
For some reason Ronald’s apology made 
me feel very bad, like I had done or said 
something wrong. 

“T feel a little selfish,” Ronald said. star- 
ing at his plate, “wanting you all by my- 
self, It’s just that I’m so lonely that when 
I find someone that I can relax and talk 
with, I just want to make sure we’ll be 
friends. My marriage was a complete 
mistake. We only stay together because of 
the children. Actually, I’m very lonely. 
You don’t know what it means to be lone- 

ly.” 

“Yes, I do,” I said. 

“Well, let’s not discuss it,” Ronald said. 
“A friendship doesn’t have to be declared 
anyway. Let’s have a drink and I'll take 
you home.” 

“All right,” I said, hating deep down 


that I had to reject Ronald, but I jug 
couldn’t get involved with a married map, 


ONALD WAS a wonderful friend. He 
helped me move into an apartment | 
found, and I could always go to him if | 
had a problem, and no one I had eyer 
known had been so understanding and easy 
to talk to. 
I had been in Detroit about a month 
the Saturday he stopped by my apartment 
and said, “I hope you don’t mind my just 
dropping in. I was on my way to the 
beach to try to beat this heat. Would you 
care to join me?” 

I started to say no, but it was such a 
lovely day to go to the beach and my small 
apartment was like an oven. Ronald had 
never suggested that we be anything but 
friends since the first time we had dinner 
together. and I was lucky to have someone 
like him take an interest in me. I didn't 
want to act like Gloria, thinking that just 
because a man showed me some kindness 
he had other interests. 

“Yes. I would love to go,” I finally said, 
“Tl fix a lunch.” 

The beach was just wonderful. It was 
like a new world for me. Ronald and I 
played and ran through the sand like two 
children. Finally, we stopped for lunch. 
As Ronald helped spread the blanket, I 
knew the breathlessness I felt wasn’t only 
from playing. Ronald was so exciting to 
be near. He looked at me in my bathing 
suit with such admiration that it disturbed 
me. 

I passed Ronald his plate. As he took it, 
he pulled me close to him. “How do you 
think you are going to like Detroit?” 

“Oh, it’s just wonderful. There are so 
many exciting places to go and so many 
interesting things to see.” Teasingly I 
added. “And it’s so much fun to go to the 
beach with such a handsome man.” Gent- 
ly. I moved back from him. “I hope we 
will always be friends.” 

“Is that all?” Ronald asked as he leaned 
over and kissed me. One part of me wanted 
to yield to Ronald’s kiss, but I reluctantly 
pushed him away saying, “Finish your 
lunch or you will make me think I can’t 
cook.” 

Ronald was a married man, I couldn't 
allow myself to fall in love with him, I 
couldn’t. 

We spent the rest of the day talking and 
playing on the beach. That night after 
Ronald drove me home, he suggested com- 
ing to my apartment for coffee. When I 
told him no, he didn’t protest. 


] SPENT the next week battling with 
myself. I tried so hard not to think of 
Ronald, but yet I just couldn’t take my 
mind off him. I was actually ashamed of 
how I felt. I wouldn’t dare look at him, for 
fear he would see the longing in my eyes 
I had no right to want him, but I couldn’t 
help myself. 

Ronald and I didn’t say much to each 
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gher all week. I was getting ready to 
ave the office Friday afternoon when he 
gopped me and said, “I heard you tell one 
ofthe girls that you wanted to see the new 
movie at the drive-in. I’m thinking about 
going tonight. Would you join me?” 

“No, I don’t think so,” I told him with- 
out looking at him. 

“Please, Alice, I know you have every 
right to never want to be alone with me 
again. I can’t tell you how sorry I am that 
[kissed you at the beach. I was wrong. I 
promise you, it will never happen again. 
Just give me another chance.” 

I wanted very much to say no, but I 
just couldn’t. “Okay,” I said, “I'll be 
ready at eight.” 

Driving to and from the movie. Ronald 
and I said very little to each other. We 
were standing outside my apartment door 
and I was about to thank him for taking 
me to the movie when he took me in his 
arms and said, “How long are we going 
to go on like this Alice?” 

“No Ronald,” I said raising my hand to 
push him away. “Please don’t.” I had 
told myself many times that I should stay 
as far away as possible from him, but for 
some reason, I couldn’t. I had never known 
anyone like Ronald, never loved anyone 
as much and had never had anyone show 
so much. love and consideration for me. 

“When are you going to grow? You are 
missing half the fun of living and don’t 
know it.” His lips covered mine tenderly. 

“No, no, Ronald this is wrong,” I whis- 
pered, pushing him away, but how hard 
can you push against love when you are 
so starved for it? 

“T love you Alice,” Ronald said softly. 
“don’t fight me.” 

At that moment it seemed that it was the 
first time in my life anyone had ever ex- 
pressed any love for me. I lost all sense 
of reasoning and clung to him desperately. 

“Let me come in,” he begged. 


Tut WAS the beginning of my life as 

the other woman. I pushed aside my 
conscience and all convictions about dating 
married men because I was certain Ronald 
was the one person in the world that loved 
me. I justified my relationship with him 
by the fact that he was not happy with 
his wife. After all, if he was happy with 
me, why shouldn’t I allow him to be with 
me? What we felt for each other was sin- 
cere love. Why should I worry about 
Ronald’s wife? No one had ever worried 
about me. I only wished I had met him 
first. 

During the first few months of our ro- 
mance, I was on my own special cloud. 
Ronald and I saw each other frequently. 
However, we could never go to many places 
we wanted to because there was the pos- 
sibility of someone seeing us. We always 
had to go to some out of the way place. 

Most of our dates were in my apartment. 
When I was with Ronald, nothing else was 
portant. I never thought of his wife. ex- 


cept when he told me how unhappy he was 
with her and how happy he was with me. 
I admired him for putting up with her for 
the sake of their children. I seldom thought 
of my family. I was too happy to be away 
from them. 

I had been seeing Ronald for about 
four months when we had our first quarrel 
because I was away from the apartment 
when he called one evening. After that. we 
lost the first flush of happiness that being 
together had brought us. 

Gradually Ronald’s visits became less 
frequent. He often told me he was tied 
up with business. Sometimes he told me 
the truth and it really hurt. He had to 
take his wife out, or he was spending the 
day with his family. Regardless of what 
his excuse was for not seeing me, one thing 
was clear: his plans for the evening didn’t 
include me. If he didn’t offer me an ex- 
cuse. I invented one for myself. 

After our first argument about my going 
out, I stayed home when Ronald was away 
on a business trip. He was due back in 
town after a two week trip the day of the 
annual office party. The thought of seeing 
him again filled me with joy. I was even 
happier when told that everyone was get- 
ting off an hour early so they could get 
ready for the party. 

I was in the cloak room section of the 
lounge getting my coat to go home when 
two of the office secretaries entered the 
other side. 

“Sue. the office could cave in and you 
wouldn’t know it until someone told you.” 
one said. “I thought everyone knew about 

Ronald and Alice. It has been going on 
ever since the first day she got here.” 

“T knew Ronald always had a girl on 
the side, but I never thought of Alice. I 
don’t know why she wants to waste her 
time on a married man. She had better 
try to find a man of her own,” said the 
other girl. “Ronald never dates a girl 
very long. After a few weeks, he invents 
some excuse for not seeing her again. 
How is Alice holding on so long?” 

“Actually, she isn’t. Ronald has tried 
to break off from her, but she won’t let go. 
You know how some of these young girls 
are, they think they are really something 
if they can break up a marriage.” 

“Break up a marriage,” the girl laughed. 
“are you kidding? Ronald Anderson will 
never break up his marriage. He is just 
adding a little spice to his life.” 

At that moment I stepped out of the 
cloak room. When the girls turned and 
saw me they both looked surprised. 

“Oh, Alice, we didn’t know you were in 
there,” one said. 

“There are a lot of things you don’t 
know,” I said and slammed out of the 
lounge. 

Since dating Ronald, I had gotten into 
the habit of not allowing myself to think 
about things I didn’t want to face. I just 
pushed them out of my mind and that was 
what I did about the conversation between 
the secretaries. The girls didn’t know 


what they were talking about anyway. 
Ronald loved me, he had to, I needed his 
love so much, 

The next few hours were devoted to pre- 
paring for the party. I had bought all 
new clothes to wear, hoping Ronald would 
fall in love with me all over again when 
he saw how pretty I looked. Of course, I 
didn’t have a date for the party, Ronald 
would like that. 

Looking at myself in the mirror just be- 
fore leaving, I was very pleased. My new 
black cocktail dress fitted just perfect and ° 
my new hair cut made me look more like 
a woman and less like a teenager. 


(THE PARTY was in full swing when I 
arrived. I was standing at the door 
looking for Ronald when Nan walked up 
to me and said, “Alice you are a real ex- 
ample of glamour. How are you tonight?” 

“Fine, Nan and you.” 

“Okay. Are you alone?” 

“Yes I am.” 

“Well. come on and join my party. A 
friend of mine came in from Chicago and 
I would like for you to meet him.” 

There were a round of introductions at 
the table, but I was so busy looking for 
Ronald. I hardly heard them. 

Finally Ronald arrived, but I was 
shocked. He entered the ballroom with his 
wife. Why did he bring her to this party 
when he knew I would be here? She made 
him bring her, I thought. That’s it, Ron- 
ald’s wife made him bring her. As soon as 
he had a chance, he would come to me. 

The people at the table were laughing 
and telling jokes, but I only watched Ron- 
ald and his wife. It hurt me deeply to see 
him dancing with her, lighting her cig- 
arettes and introducing her to his friends. 
He never introduced me to any of his 
friends. I started drinking rapidly, not 
knowing what I was trying to prove, but 
the whisky seemed to take some of the 
hurt out of me. 

Then I realized how stupid I was, 
Ronald had not come to me because there 
were so many people at the table. That 
was it. he didn’t want to talk to me with 
all the people around. There was a bar 
off from the ballroom, I’d go there and 
Ronald would join me. 

Rising from my seat, I could feel the 
effects of the whisky. Slowly and care- 
fully. I made my way to the bar. After 
three drinks Ronald still hadn’t come. 

I climbed down from the stool and held 
the edge of the bar to get my balance. 
My vision blurred, I started for the ball- 
room, stopping at the door to look over 
the crowd. Ronald was dancing with his 
wife and she was looking up at him smil- 
ing. I knew what she was doing, she was 
trying to take Ronald’s love from me like 
Gloria took Daddy’s love from me. This 
wouldn’t happen, I would go get him. 

“Are you all right Alice?” someone I 
bumped into asked. 

“Yes, I’m fine.” I said and kept going. 

“Here, let me help you.” 
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“Leave me alone,” I said and turned to 
see Charles Washington, the office man- 
ager. He tried to take my arm, but I shook 
him off and made my way to Ronald. 

“Ronald, I want to talk to you,” I said 
pulling his coat sleeve. 

“Alice! What has gotten into you?” he 
asked. 

“Who is that woman?” his wife asked. 

“I'll tell you who I am,” I said. “I’m 
Estelle, no I’m Alice Baes—” 

“She’s had too much to drink,” Charles 
Washington interrupted me. “I'll take her 
home.” 

“No, you won’t take me home. Ronald 
will—” Before I could finish Charles 
picked me up and started out of the ball- 
room with me. 

“Put me down, I want to talk to Ron- 
ald,” I cried. “Put me down!” 

Outside the ballroom Charles put me 
down and asked. “Can you walk to the 
car?” 

“Sure, I can walk to the car, but let me 
talk to Ronald first. Why did you take me 
out? All I wanted to do was talk to 
Ronald? Why is it that no one loves me?” 

Leaning against the wall, I felt a flash 
of heat go through my body and perspira- 
tion pop out on my face. My eyes were 
wide open, but I couldn’t see a clear im- 
age. I knew I was falling, but couldn’t 
help myself. 


TMHE SUN was high in the sky the next 

day when I was awakened by a pound- 
ing headache. Slowly I got out of bed and 
went to my dresser for a cigarette. Look- 
ing in the mirror, I was shocked at my 
reflection. My hair was a mess, eyes red, 
cheeks marked with mascara and my new 
cocktail dress spotted with spilled drinks. 

Quickly I bathed and put on the blue 
shirtwaist dress Ronald had said he liked. 
[ was slicing the ham for breakfast when 
there was a knock at the door. 

“Ronald, darling,” I said opening the 
door. “I knew you would come. Break- 
fast is almost ready, come on in the 
kitchen.” 

“Alice, what in the world—” 

“Ronald, darling,” I interrupted him, 
‘T know that it was your wife’s fault that 
we couldn’t get together last night. You 
really don’t have to explain.” 

“Explain? What you pulled last night 
was something else. Getting drunk and 
trying to pull me away from my wife. 
3aby, this is more than I can take. You 
have lost all of your cool. We are 
through.” 

“Through,” I repeated, not believing 
that I had heard him right. 

“That’s right.” Ronald said, “finished.” 

“You mean you don’t love me anymore?” 

“Now, let’s not get dramatic. I can’t 
put up with what you did last night. That 
kind of stuff can get me into a lot of 
trouble. The party is over.” 

So the girls at the office were right! 
Ronald was looking for an excuse to quit 
me. “Oh, no we aren’t through,” I 
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shouted after what he had said finally hit 
home with me. “You are going to leave 
me like my mother left me. Your wife is 
trying to take your love away from me like 
Gloria took my father’s love from me, but 
it’s not going to happen. You aren’t going 
to leave me.” 

“Well, I’ve said what I came here to 
say. If you don’t want to accept it, that’s 
your business,” Ronald said as he turned 
to leave. 

I took the knife I had been cutting the 
ham with and thrust it toward him. 

“You are out of your mind,” Ronald 
shouted, trying to take hold of me. 

“You think you are going to quit me.” 
I screamed, still trying to get at him with 
the knife. “I love you, you can’t quit me! 
J need you! No one loves me. Why does 
everyone turn against me?” 

The rest is like a hazy nightmare. Vague- 
ly I remember being put in a jacket that 
kept me from moving, seeing Ronald with 
blood all over his shirt and hearing a 
woman screaming. I’ve been told that 
screaming woman was me. 

The next thing I remember is waking 
up strapped to a bed in a barred room. 
I hadn’t been awake very long when a 
lady in a white uniform came in. 

“Where am [?” I asked. 

“You are in a hospital,” she said. 

“How is Ronald?” I asked dreading 
the answer. 

“Mr. Anderson is doing very well, there 
were only flesh wounds. Can you remem- 
ber what happened?” 

“Yes, but I didn’t mean to hurt him. 
Please unfasten these straps, nothing else 
will happen. I love Ronald, but he said 
we were through. He stopped loving me 
like everyone else. I couldn’t let him leave 
me. You understand don’t you? I love 
Ronald—I love him—I love him!” I 


screamed trying with all my strength gpydeat 
free myself. tha 

A man in a white uniform quickly cay) on— 
into the room. He and the nurse took, “The 
firm hold of my arm and the nurse Bit} words C 


me a shot. Soon I was lost in sleep, | «4 jy 


LATER: when calm again, I told a doc _ 
my true identity and asked him to .* 1 
in touch with my family. | difeu! 
The psychologist had just left my roo 2 Sa 
the day Daddy and Gloria came. Dad) Bat 
had aged greatly, his hair was grayer an| Me™, 
shoulders bent. He looked at me for y, 
long time and then rushed to my beg, thoweh 
taking me in his arms saying, “My baby jim ™° 
my baby! Why did you leave home? W thing | 
love you. When you get well, we'll tak start 
you home and make it all up to you.” _ | "Pea 
I started to cry. proudl 
Gloria took my hand and said, “We wer he ait 
very worried about you. I was wrong j pone 
a lot of things. When you get out of th meant. 


hospital, we’ll work things out.” Pm 
“I’m sorry, I’m sorry,” I said. “I didn oH 


mean to hurt anybody or worry anybody, 
I thought no one cared,” my voice gol *80° 
louder and louder. Tha 
The nurse led Daddy and Gloria out oflumm 
the room and I was given a shot. chang 
The road from the dark world of int! bees 
sanity to that of the sane is a long hari" : 
one. It took me almost two years to make*4van 
it. There were many more shots and many Ma 
long talks with a psychologist. I’m comsttss ; 
pletely well now and live with my family "at : 
again. I understand them and think they',”** 
understand me. cial 
There are still times when I feel that 
those close to me don’t love me or that 
people are being unfair to me. but I’m now whol 
strong enough to face the fact—and face: Th 
the shame of what I have done. baal 


THE END loss 
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things. That was one reason the kids 
played so many tricks on her and made 
her the butt of their jokes. They would 
tell Sally to do something and no matter 
how senseless or stupid it was, she would 
do it. 

I did my best to protect her but I 
couldn’t help getting annoyed at her my- 
self at times. On the day Daddy came for 
us and found Sally crying. I was more 
puzzled than angry. It seemed that maybe 


the neighborhood kids were right. Sally 
was—well, not crazy—sort of strange. 


You’d be talking to her and she’d stare at 
you with her big, dark eyes wide and you 
knew she was trying hard to understand. 
Yet, you’d get the shivery feeling that her 
mind was a million miles away. A few 
minutes later she’d no more remember 
what you said than if you hadn’t opened 
your mouth. 

Something had happened that day I’d 
been ashamed to tell Mama about. Sally’s 


nevel 
when 
just 
<0, sl 
meal 


“ S 


teacher sent for me during school. | id 
couldn’t imagine what it was about because M 
my sister was usually very well behaved. bis { 
I was scared as I walked through the halls. |)... 
Maybe one of the kids had done something} «y 
to Sally. “y 
“T want to talk to you about Sally,” Mrs. | mun 
Harper said when I walked into her room| B 
“Did Sally do something wrong, Mrs.| up a 
Harper?” I asked. wre 
She smiled. “No indeed. When it comes} il « 
to deportment I wish the rest of my pupils} the 
were like Sally. But—” The smile left v 
her kindly face. “I’m afraid that I’m not | Ve 
of much help to your sister, Bernice. May: 
be if I could spend more time with her—” 4 
“She studies awfully hard at home, Mrs. g 
Harper,” I said. ie 
“I’m sure she does. As I recall, you are h 
a very good student, Bernice, and I know me 
you've been helping Sally. But I’m afraid ‘ 
she needs more help than we can give her, 









‘trength iigy dear. Special help. So I’m recommend- 
that she be put into Miss Osgood’s 


” 


ickly cambeom 
rse took) “The dummy room!” The _ horrified 
NUTSE gay} sods came out before I could stop them. 
| Sleep, “| know that’s what the children call 
i,” she said, “but it’s not that at all. It’s 
, dass for—for children with learning 
dificulties. Miss Osgood will be able to 
: my give Sally individual attention and—" 
* Dadi But the words failed to register. All I 
: knew was that my sister was being sent to 
the “dummy room” and I dreaded the 
my hej ‘tought of facing my friends or even tell- 
‘My baby ité mother. Poor Sally treated the whole 
cand Ve thing like a great honor. When the kids 
we'll tak darted teasing her on the way home, she 
woul repeated what Mrs. Harper had told her, 
“" tyroudly holding her cute button nose in 
“We werdlle air. But she repeated the words like a 
wrong jg Parrot, not really knowing what they 
out of themeant- ; = : ” 
” “’'m going to get special attention now, 
«] didn'g2!y said to the jeering boys and girls. 
“Tl be able to learn better that way. Miss 
sgood says so!” 
That’s when they started calling her 
ria eat oflummy and it wasn’t long before the kids 
t. changed it to crazy. I got so mad I cried. 
Id of ind was angry at Sally for being like she was. 
qand even madder at the kids for taking 
Sto make®dvantage of her. 
ad mandi Maybe it was seeing Daddy make such a 
I’m comiuss over Sally during the shopping trip 
ry family that made me tell him about it. After all. 
rr ther! was only twelve and jealous of the spe- 
‘cial attention my kid sister always got. 


1d a docty 
him to get 





anybody, 
voice got 


ong har 


feel that {nyway, when Daddy took us to his house 
ae that °° dinner afterwards, I blurted out the 
 Peatieed whole story. 


_ The woman Daddy was married to now 
was a squat, unattractive woman named 
HE ENp lossie. How in the world he could prefer 
|such a surly, ignorant woman to Mama I'll 
‘never understand. Flossie never said much 
when we came visiting. But it seemed that 
just the sight of us made her angry. Even 
so, she was always civil and usually had a 
meal for us. 
I “Sally got put in the dummy room,” I 
pasennd said suddenly in the middle of the dinner. 
ree My father looked up quickly, a scowl on 
he hall his face. Sally began to pout and Flossie 
ena | burst into raucous laught 
ghter. 

“What’s so funny?” my father yelled. 

“It ain’t the poor child’s fault,” Flossie 
mumbled. “Her old man’s nuts and—” 
Before she could finish, Daddy jumped 
up and hit her in the face. Flossie started 
«reaming bloody murder and they tussled 
il over the kitchen. I grabbed Sally by 
he hand and we ran all the way home. 
When we got home I had to tell Mama 
werything. including the part about Sally 
a school. A sad look crossed her face. 
“Maybe it’s for the best,” Mama said sadly. 
I guess I knew all along that my baby was 
~" She began crying softly. “Bernice.” 
she said, “Sally needs someone to look 





school. 


ymething 


ry,” Mrs. 
er room. 
1g, Mrs. 


it comes 
y pupils 
nile left 
I’m not 
se. May: 
) her—” 
ne, Mrs. 


you are 

I know| #fter her. Remember that. If anything 
» afraid | er happens to me—” 

ive her,| Maybe Mama suspected even then that 





the day would come when her two girls 
would be alone in the world. She never 
let on, but she was sick then, and oh, so 
tired. It wasn’t long afterward that she 
went to sleep and didn’t bother to wake up. 


AMA’S FOLK took Sally and me in, 
= and there, I was the favorite. Uncle 
Dan. Mama’s brother, was an insurance 
man and he and his wife liked me be- 
cause I was smart. They grew impatient 
with Sally because she could never seem 
to do things right. Sally stayed in the 
class for retarded children until she was 
fourteen. I graduated from grade school 
with honors and was doing very well in 
high school. 

“That’s the girl, Bernice!” Uncle Dan 
told me. “Keep up the good work, and 
I'll see to it that you go to college.” 

Uncle Dan and Aunt Theresa had no 
children and while they weren’t rich, I 
knew that they would go to any lengths 
to put me through college. The only thing 
that spoiled it all was the way they treated 
Sally. 

I don’t mean they were cruel. But since 
Sally couldn’t carry on a decent conversa- 
tion they seldom talked to her. They de- 
cided that since I had my high school 
homework, Sally could do my share of the 
housework and it turned out that Sally was 
practically a servant in the house. But my 
sister didn’t seem to mind. It was the one 
thing she could do well. 

I began to wonder what would become 
of Sally. I had finally accepted the fact 
that she was mentally retarded, although 
I stubbornly clung to the hope that one day 
something would happen and Sally would 
suddenly be as normal as anybody else. In 
any event, there was always the possibility 
that eventually she would get married. as 
Uncle Dan said. 

But the thought of Sally and men also 
worried me. Sally’s physical development 
more than made up for her shortcomings. 
At sixteen she appeared to be a full-grown 
woman, taller than I and with a figure that 
men stared at. More than once I had to 
drag Sally away from perfect strangers 
who tried to strike up a conversation with 
her. She was naturally friendly and she 
naively believed that all men were nice, 
like Daddy or Uncle Dan. 

Uncle Dan and Aunt Theresa started 
dropping hints about the state school for 
retarded children and I really began to 
worry. Mama had left me to take care of 
Sally and I couldn’t do that if she were 
sent to some school downstate. I knew 
she’d be unhappy there and I couldn’t bear 
the thought. But one day when Sally in- 
nocently told how she had let Mr. Adams, 
the grocer, kiss and fondle her. the whole 
problem came to a head. Mr. Adams was 
always giving Sally candy and cookies and 
I was sure that he was lying when he 
denied it to Uncle Dan. 

Of course, there was nothing Uncle Dan 
could do but warn Mr. Adams and then 
scold Sally for letting it happen. That 


night Uncle Dan and Aunt Theresa had a 
talk with me. 

“We've been thinking. Bernice,” my 
uncle said. “Maybe it would be best to 
send Sally away for a while.” 

“No! You can’t do that,” I cried. 

“Tt’s for her own good, my dear,” Aunt 
Theresa said. “Why. suppose that awful 
grocer had—had done something worse to 
her?” 

“Men will never leave Sally alone,” 
Uncle Dan said. “And she doesn’t know 
enough to handle a situation like that. We 
can’t be with her twenty-four hours a day.” 

“T’ll quit school,” I told them. “I'll stay 
with her.” 

He shook his head. “That’s not the 
solution, Bernice. There’s more to it than 
that. She has to learn how to support her- 
self. Someday you'll meet a man, fall in 
love and get married. He couldn’t very 
well marry you and Sally.” 

“Then I won’t get married,” I said 
stubbornly. 


HEY FINALLY gave up trying to con- 

vince me. Uncle Dan went ahead and 
applied for admission for Sally. There was 
a long waiting list. so nothing happened 
for several months. Daddy cursed and did 
a lot of his big talking when I told him 
about it. but he didn’t do anything. He 
hadn’t supported us since long before 
Mama died and there wasn’t much likeli- 
hood he’d start now. 

“I don’t want to go. Bernice.” Sally 
sobbed. “I don’t want to leave you!” 

What could I say to her? Uncle Dan 
was taking care of us, Daddy was no help. 
and there was nothing I could do to stop 
it. So I tried to tell her she’d like the 
school and that she’d learn a trade there. 
To myself. I was thinking about the day I 
came home from school and caught one of 
the neighborhood boys in the apartment 
with Sally. Aunt Theresa was out and 
Uncle Dan was still at work. 

The two of them were kissing, practi- 
cally lying flat on the sofa, when I walked 
in. My stomach still knotted into tight 
lumps when I recalled the scene. I grabbed 
up the broom and chased the boy out, with 
Sally running along behind me crying that 
was no way for me to treat her “boy- 
friend.” I knew for a fact that she hadn’t 
known the boy more than a week. The 
poor child just didn’t know the difference 
between right and wrong. Her trusting 
nature was bound to get her into trouble. 

I didn’t tell my uncle and aunt about it. 
But the more I thought about the incident 
the more firmly I was convinced that the 
training school would be the best thing 
for Sally. And I managed to calm Sally’s 
fears. By the time we drove up to the 
spacious grounds, with its neat brick cot- 
tages and modern buildings, I’d convinced 
Sally that it was just like a college. She 
was eager to see what it was like, and for 
once I was grateful for her childlike in- 
ability to concentrate on any one thing for 
any length of time. She was almost happy 
when we left her. 
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“But if I don’t like it. v’all come an get 
me. Hear?” she said seriously. 

“I’m not coming for you until they teach 
vou to talk,” I said sharply. in an attempt 
to hide my true feelings. “I’ve told you a 
thousand times not to say ‘y’all’.” 

“Okay, Bernice,” she said blithely. Then, 
when we got into the car and left her 
tanding with one of the matrons. she said 
with a catch in her voice. “Y’all pray for 
ne. Hear?” 

That’s when I cried. She looked so lost 
ind lonely and sad that I wanted to go 
back and throw my arms around her and 
never let her go. 

fter about three months, Sally’s letters 
vegan to change. I could tell from the 
badly-spelled, scrawled messages that she 
was lonely and unhappy. She asked me to 
ome and get her. But I told myself that 
she’d soon get over it. 

Things went along smoothly for a while, 
then fell apart all at once. It was a Satur- 
lay morning and I was home alone. The 
jhone rang. I nearly fainted when I heard 
Sally’s voice on the line. “Come and get 

1e, Bernice,” she said. 

“You're not allowed to make phone calls, 
Sally,” I scolded. “What happened? Where 

re you?” 

“I’m downtown at the bus station.” 

[ was in a panic. I told Sally not to 
budge until I got there. Then I hurried 
ut and went straight to the bus depot. I 
found Sally on a bench near the phone 
booths, looking as if she’d walked all the 
vay home. Her gingham dress was rumpled 
ind dirty, her shoes covered with mud. 

“Hi, Bernice,” she said, running to me. 
Y’all miss me?” 

She told me that she’d left the school 
ith two older girls. 

“We hike-hitched. It was fun!” she told 
1e. “Then we got to where we could get a 

is. I used the money y’all sent me last 
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the school would have notified Uncle Dan 
and Aunt Theresa. I needed time to think. 
Maybe if Sally had a few days away from 
the school she would willingly go back. 
But where could we go in the meantime? 

Suddenly, I thought of Daddy. We 
hadn’t seen him for a long time. but I 
remembered that he had been against send- 
ing Sally away in the first place. Surely 
he would help us. But I hadn’t counted on 
what we found when we got to his house. 
Flossie wasn’t home, but Daddy was—too 
drunk to stand. I tried to make him under- 
stand what I wanted but it was no use. He 
was sprawled across the kitchen table, a 
half-empty bottle in front of him. 

“Look what I found,” Sally said as I 
turned away in disgust. She held up 
Daddy’s wallet. Apparently it had fallen 
out of his pocket. There was money in it, 
too. I started to stuff it into his pocket but 
a sudden thought struck me. All he would 
do with his week’s pay would be to spend 
it on more liquor. In a way, that money 
was as much mine and Sally’s as it was 
his. If we took it— 

I didn’t let Sally see me when I did it 
and afterwards I hustled her out of there. 
There was more than fifty dollars in my 
purse when I looked at it. Feeling like a 
criminal on the run, I took Sally to another 
part of town and after walking for miles, 
it seemed, we finally found a furnished 
room for rent. 

Ordinarily, I wouldn’t have even con- 
sidered taking the room. It was in an old, 
dirty house, and the hard-faced landlady 
was enough to turn your stomach. Not 
only that. She had a shifty-eyed son who 
stared holes through Sally as we stood 
talking with his mother. He was about 
eighteen and looked like a typical pool- 
room loafer. But Sally complained that 
she was tired and hungry and we'd already 
been turned down enough times for me to 


enough money maybe we could go a 


start a new life in some other city. I } 


no idea what I was letting myself in for, 


the danger I was exposing Sally to, 

It took me a week, but I finally ge 
job waiting tables at 
restaurant in the neighborhood. 
would stay in our room listening to 
radio or reading comic books. The 
thing I said to her before leaving ey 
day was to keep the door locked and 
no one in. 


NE DAY T found cigarette butts behi 


a greasy-sp¢ 


i 


! 


the studio couch. When I questione 


Sally she admitted that Leroy. the lg 


lady’s son had been there several tim 
How mai 
had Leroy been in the room? Hg 


I questioned Sally closely. 
times 
long did he stay? What did he do? 

My heart sank as I listened to 


describe how Leroy had seduced her, te 


ing it as if they had been doing no me 


than playing innocent parlor games. 


I knew then how wrong I had been i 
keeping her with me. She was better ¢ 


at the school, no matter how long they 
to keep her. 
Sally need constant supervision. and 


I realized that people lik 


ordinary person just can’t do it alon 


With expert care and special teachin 


people like Sally can show some impro 


ment. 


into the world again, even earn a living 
simple jobs where they work with thei 


hands. 


I know now that I was wrong in feelin 
there was some kind of stigma attached 


Enough to permit them to come ot 


the state training school. It was no asylu 
and Sally wasn’t crazy. It was a place th 


could help her, protect her. 
The blame for what happened was 
mine. 


With heavy heart, I phoned Uncle Dai 


and asked him to come and get us. He 


the one who signed the complaint against 
Leroy, who was picked up by the polie 
and got the jail term he deserved. Sallj 


me. know that two single girls couldn’t be too 
y dragged her to the women’s lounge and particular. 
nade her wash up. As I combed her hair So we took the upstairs room and I threw 


[ tried to think of what to do. Sally was 
letermined not to go back. It wasn’t that 
ie Was mistreated or anything. She was 
ist lonely. I knew I should take her home 
nd let Uncle Dan drive her back. But 
Sally mentioned Mama. “She said 
r you to take care of me, Bernice. Re- 
nember?” 


nen 


so confused I couldn’t think 
I was positive that by this time 


| was 
traight. 


myself on the bed. trying to think. But 
late that night, after Sally and I had eaten 
dinner at a hamburger stand, I was still 
trying to figure out the best thing to do. I 
didn’t want to get in touch with our folks 
for fear they’d send Sally back. Yet, I 
knew that the money I’d taken from Daddy 
wouldn’t last very long. 

I decided that I would get a job and 
take care of Sally myself. When we had 
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was sent back to the school. 


It was on 


then that I learned that our “dodging th 


cops” was needless. 
for Sally. 


for her. Of course, Uncle Dan had 
to find us. 
Thank God there were no complica 


. 
| 


They weren’t lookin 
She hadn’t been committed the 
by any court, so there was no search ¢ 


as a result of Leroy’s attack on Sally. 7 


shudder to think of what might | 
happened. Something even worse 
what did happen! 

As it is, I'll always bear a scar in 
heart, feel a bit of anguish and guilt 


my conscience. Even when I visit 


and see the wonderful progress she 


making and when people congratulate 


on my school work, I can’t enjoy it to tht 


fullest. Poor Sally doesn’t understand 
I did. how I harmed her. 


for in my heart, all I wanted to do 
what is right. 
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But I do, and 
only hope that someday I will be forgive 
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